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Idea Men - Iowa’s Untapped Resource 


Thirteen SUI savants receive national and international 


acclaim but are scarcely known or recognized 


by the state which benefits from them and their fellows. 


Photographed by JOAN LIFFRING 


ERHAPS Iowa's greatest unrealized potential may exist 

in its “idea men’”—the campus intellectuals who are 
generally unrecognized and unsung in their home state al- 
though they may possess massive national and international 
reputations. Acting by example, we are presenting here thir- 
teen faculty members of the State University of Iowa who 
deserve far more attention than they have received from 
Iowa as a whole. They were arbitrarily selected to represent 
a variety of departments and interests including medicine, 
science, music, history, language, making a list that reaches 
impressive proportions in many fields. Their number could 


ws 


Produced by WILLIAM MAURER 


have been easily increased also by adding equally distin- 
guished staff members from Iowa State University, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Drake, Grinnell, and a number of 
other Iowa colleges. 

But our object here is to point out the reservoir of talent 
we have in our “younger generation” academicians, the type 
of talent that the state needs to keep, encourage, and where 
possible, use. The salaries of these men are as varied as their 
fields of concentration—from $7,100 to $17,500, averaging 
$11,300. They and their colleagues constitute an impressive 
resource for Iowa. (> 

















Stow Persons 


TRANSPLANTED Ivy Leaguer, Stow Persons, 

professor of history, came to Iowa in 1950 after 
his education at Yale, and ten years of teaching at 
Princeton. 

One of the leading scholars in American Intellectual 
thought, many authorities would rate him as one of 
the top five or six men in the nation in this field. 

Persons, who during this academic year is serving as 
acting dean of the Graduate School, believes and teaches 
the broader approach to history. He brings into his lec- 
tures, writings, and discussions, the growth of science, 
sociology, and other related fields, not just important 
dates and happenings. 

A careful and objective historian, Persons believes 
every problem should be solved on its own merit. 

He is co-editor of the book, Socialism and American 
Life, published in 1952, which is regarded as the 
standard source of reference in the world on all aspects 
of socialism. 

A visiting professor to various schools in the sum- 
mer, he has lectured at the Salzburg, Austria, Seminar, 
where many top American educators lecture European 
students of high calibre. 

Persons, 47, is a member of the executive council of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and also 
a member of the edit board of the Association’s his- 
torical review, the major history periodical in the 
United States. 

He has served on various committees for the Ameri- 
can History Association. 


Isadore E. Farber 





SADORE E. Farber, 43, is professor of psychology 

whose main interest in psychology is the per- 
sonality of man—his emotions, learning, interests, 
and motivation. 

Farber, director of training in clinical and counsel- 
ing psychology, for many years taught introductory 
courses in psychology. 

Farber’s work involves taking laws and theories 
developed through basic laboratory research and at- 
tempting to apply them to an understanding of the 
more complex behavior of humans. 

Clinical psychology is one of the basic disciplines 
in the field of mental health. In the department of 
psychology at Iowa, students are trained as teachers 
and research workers in clinical and counseling 
psychology as well as for diagnostic and counseling 
services in guidance centers, mental hygiene clinics, 
and hospitals. 

Of Russian parentage, Farber received his Ph. D. 
at Iowa in 1946, after four years service in the 
Army Air Force. He was an expert consultant for 
the Air Force Personnel and Training Center seven 
years and was a research consultant for the Okla- 
homa Medical Research Foundation. 

A member of many organizations within the field, 
he is currently secretary of the Midwestern Psy- 
chology Association. 














Rhode § Du n lap 


—— Dunlap, professor of English, is 
a bachelor from Texas who has been 
teaching at the University since 1938, with 
time out for service in the Navy when he 
reached the rank of Lieutenant Commander 
and to attend Oxford University as a Rhodes 
Scholar. 

Dunlap specializes in the English poetry of 
the late sixteenth century and early seventeenth 
century. An authority within this field, he is 
known and recognized by others working in 
this area of English literature. 

Now head of the Honors program at the 
University, Professor Dunlap earlier served 
as director of the core literature department. 
All liberal arts students at the school are re- 
quired to complete two semesters work in 
this area to fulfill their requirements for 
graduation. 

Dunlap is 49. He did his undergraduate 
work and took his Masters at Rice Institute in 
Texas. He received his Doctorate at Oxford. 

Dunlap teaches courses in Spencer, Milton, 
and Renaissance literature, as well as some- 
times teaching the undergraduate core litera- 
ture course. Most of his teaching however, is 
on the graduate level. 

A well-known figure on the campus, he has 
written numerous articles for publication and 
is considered an expert teacher by students and 
faculty alike. 
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Stanley Wawzonek 


TANLEY Wawzonek, 46, is a professor of organic chem- 

istry, whose main work has been in the field of polar- 
ography, a study of behavior of organic compounds when 
exposed to electrical conditions. 

Internationally known, Wawzonek recently was awarded 
the Iowa Section Gold Medal for excellence in teaching and 
research, based largely on his work in polarography. (He 
claims his specialty is “the tail that wags the dog.’’) 

A work in which he takes special pride is the translating 
of an 800 page plus Czechoslovakian book on polarography. 
“I didn’t know any Czech,” he said, ‘so I sat down with a 
book and taught it to myself.” 

“People think we chemists can’t do anything but make 
compounds.” 

The personable chemist with the quick smile and wry 
humor is one of very few in this country who does much 
work in this field, most of it being done in Czechoslovakia, 
where it originated. 

“They publish a lot of material on it,” he said, “so it 
really helps to know the Czech language so you can keep 
up in the field. The Japanese also do much, but I haven't 
learned the language yet.” 

Wawzonek teaches courses in organic chemistry to chem- 
istry majors and pharmaceutical students, as well as to those 
in related fields. 

His published articles number over ninety. 

He is the father of three grade school age daughters and 
takes an interest in golf and stamps as hobbies. 


JIM KENT 











Albert P. McKee 


OWA born and Iowa educated, Albert P. McKee, professor 

of bacteriology, is well recognized as an outstanding teacher 
and researcher in the field of virology (study of virus). 

Valedictory graduate of Lathrop High School in 1931, 
McKee received his B.A. at Drake in 1936, majoring in 
biology. Five years later he received his Doctor of Medicine 
degree at Iowa. He has been on the staff since that time. 

Director of the World Health Organization’s Regional 
Laboratory at SUI, it was Dr. McKee who isolated some of 
the causes of the Asian flu epidemic throughout Iowa in the 
past few years. 

While an instructor in 1941, he was awarded the Baldridge- 
Beye Memorial Prize for Research, and in 1957, he was given 
the Distinguished Alumnus Award by Drake University. 

A member of numerous medical societies, he has partici- 
pated in many professional activities throughout the nation. 
He has been an associate member of the Commission on 
Influenza, Armed Forces Epidemiology Board since 1949, 
and on committee on technic of the Society of American 
Bacteriologists since 1955, as well as holding many posts 
within the Society. He is currently on an advisory committee 
to the dean of the medical college. 

He once led an expedition to Alaska in an effort to re- 
cover a 1918 influenza virus, which was hoped had been 
preserved in the ice, but the venture was not successful. 

Dr. McKee, who looks somewhat like a stocky football 
player and works on a precise schedule, is well liked by his 
students. At 47, he is the father of four children. 


Alexander Aspel 


LEXANDER Aspel is, probably, one of the most out- 

standing Romance Language educators in the country. 
The son of an Estonian government official, Aspel is pri- 
marily interested in French literature of the modern period 
(his mother is French), and even more specifically, in the 
study of its literary styles. 

In his study of this field, the suave Aspel has made hun- 
dreds of tape recordings of French authors, actors, and others, 
while in France during summers where he teaches at the 
University of Paris, and while on leave of absence in France 
ten years ago. He feels these tapes are an aid to students, 
as it helps them better understand the stylistics of the lan- 
guage. 

Aspel, 52, is rated as a real pioneer in this field of lan- 
guage education and is in demand throughout the country 
to speak on his works to scholars. 

This charming and gentlemanly representative of French 
culture has been at the University since the fall of 1946, 
shortly after he received his Doctorate of Letters at the 
University of Paris. 

He became a naturalized citizen in 1952, and feels “com- 
pletely Americanized now.” 

Fluent in a half-dozen languages, he is an inspiring teacher 
of the highest standards and very thorough. 

On his fiftieth birthday, the Estonian community of New 
York gave a banquet in his honor in recognition of his works. 
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Hunter Rouse 


UNTER Rouse is_ recognized 

throughout the world as an au- 
thority on fluid mechanics. Professor of 
fluid mechanics and the director of the 
Iowa Institute of Hydraulic Research at 
at University, Rouse prefers to confine 
his efforts to productive research rather 
than administrative posts. 

He has been described by his col- 
leagues as having an “unusual breadth 
of interest and clarity of understand- 
ing of fluid behavior unique in this 
country.” 

Rouse, who won two Biot Prizes for 
English composition attending 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
is the first man to win two major 


while 


awards presented by the American So- 
ciety for Engineers and Educators. In 
1948 he won the Westinghouse Award, 
and in 1958 he was recipient of the 
Vincent Bendix Award. 

Professor Rouse has special interest in 
fundamentals and stresses fundamentals 
in his teaching and in the Institute 
which he directs 

He has produced valuable results on 
such diverse projects as pressure distri- 
bution on torpedo heads, to the disper- 


sion of fog over air bases, to the proper 
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way for a swimmer to cup his hands. 
Rouse became director of the Institute 
of Hydraulic Research in 1944. In that 
war year, the research budget of the 
Institute jumped fourteen fold, provid- 
ing for many projects of research to aid 
the American cause. 

A world traveler and lecturer, he 






























1946-49. 


knows four languages well. His world- 
wide acclaim as an authority can be 
illustrated by the number of letters re- 
ceived by the University’s Engineering 
department from students desiring to 
work under him. Hardiy a week passes 
when at least one request is not received 
from some foreign student. 


Stuart Canin 


NE of the outstanding young violinists in America’’ is the 
head of the violin department at the University of Iowa. 
He is Stuart Canin, 34, who came to Iowa in 1953. 

The soft-spoken but intense violinist captured national fame 
at a young age—14, when he won the National Federation of 
Music Clubs nationwide contest for young violinists. 

While in the armed services he was one of two American 
artists chosen to play for Stalin, Truman, and Churchill at the 
Potsdam Conference in 

He has appeared as a violin soloist in many major European 
music centers in both full concerts and as soloist with orchestras. 

Late in 1959, Canin was named winner of the first prize of 
$3,200 at the Paganini International Violin Competition held 
in Genoa, Italy, where he defeated contestants from ten coun- 
tries. As part of his award, he had the opportunity of playing 
on Paganini’s violin for the President of Italy, the first American- 
born artist to play the magnificent violin. 

A New Yorker, he graduated from the City College of New 
York in 1943 and studied at the Juilliard School of Music from 


1945. 


An outstanding teacher of violin, he is also in increasing 
demand as a soloist for symphony orchestras and recitals in the 
United States. In early 1960, he was featured in a one-hour 
violin recital over NBC-TV. 

Canin is married and has two children. 








Ignacio Vives Ponseti 


MAN once refused admittance to 

the United States because he didn’t 
have the $100 needed for an immigrant 
visa is now one of the outstanding 
orthopedic surgeons in the nation. 

Dr. Ignacio Vives Ponseti, professor 
of orthopedic surgery at the University, 
fled his native Spain over the Pyrenees 
Mountains into France, following the 
Spanish Civil War in which he served 
as a Captain in the Spanish Army from 
1936-1939. 

Penniless, and with no passport, he 
was refused an immigrant visa to the 
United States, so he went instead to 
Mexico where he practiced medicine be- 
fore coming to the University. 

In 1956, he was presented the Kappa 
Delta Award for outstanding orthope- 
dic research by the American Academy 
of Orthopedic Surgeons. The award, 
highest given in orthopedic surgery, was 
a result of his research in children’s 
diseases. 

Ponseti, 46, specializes in children’s 
congenital and acquired deformities, 
particularly scoliosis (curvature of the 
spine) and coxaplana (flattening of the 
ball joint in the hip). As well as his 
clinical research in the field, he also 
does basic bio-chemical research. 

Ponseti is a member of many ortho- 
pedic associations, and in 1956 he was 
elected to honorary membership in the 
New York Academy of Science. 

He has spoken to medical groups be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, as well as at 
numerous medical meetings throughout 
the United States. 

Dr. Ponseti keeps in close contact 
with most of his patients, and these re- 
lationships continue over many years. 
He is also very active in conducting 
clinics throughout the state for crippled 
children. His genuine understanding, 
gentleness, and simplicity show immedi- 
ately in the response he receives from 
the children. 

Dr. Ponseti was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona, in Spain, where he 
received his M.D. degree in 1936, just 
before joining the Spanish Army. He 
completed his orthopedic work at Iowa 
under the late Dr. Arthur Steindler. 

He speaks Spanish (Catalonian), 
French, and English fluently. 
































































Roy Sieber 








OY Sieber, 37, is an art historian whose first love is 
primitive art. Sieber received his Masters Degree and his 

Ph. D. at Iowa, and since 1957 has been on the teaching 

staff, moving up to associate professor in the past year. 

He is one of the very few men in the country in the field 
of primitive art history. 

The field is relatively new in scholastic circles, with no 
background of research comparable to that of the renais- 
sance period. His knowledge and ability in the field was 
recognized in 1957 by the Ford Foundation, who gave him 
a grant for a year’s study in England and Nigeria in 1957 
and 1958. 

As a result of his numerous acquaintances with collectors 
of primitive art during this time, the University’s Fine Arts 
School has been given a number of primitive art works, 
which now form the nucleus of a good collection. Some of 
the pieces pre-date the Christian era by hundreds of years. 

Sieber has published material on African Art and is cur- 
rently a consultant for the Ford Foundation’s African pro- 
gram. He is a fellow of the African Studies Association and 
the Royal Anthropological Institute. He is affiliated with the 
Museum of Modern Art and the Museum of Primitive Art. 
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Duane Spriestersbach 


UANE Spriestersbach, a professor of speech 

“ pathology and audiology at the University, 
specializes in speech problems associated with 
cleft palate and other facial-dental abnormalities 
of children, as well as post-laryngectomy speech. 

An active researcher on cleft palate disorders, 
he spearheaded a very significant program in cleft 
palate research which explored the physical and 
social adjustment problems of children with cleft 
palates and their families. 

Since coming to the University, he has been 
instrumental in establishing a laboratory for 
X-ray motion picture study of the function of 
the speech mechanism and has pioneered in the 
use of the X-ray as a diagnostic tool for indi- 
viduals with malformation and malfunction of 
the palatal structure. 

Internationally recognized for his work on cleft 
palate research and study, he is invited to speak 
to many groups interested in his field. He is the 
author of numerous articles in the field. 

Professor Spriestersbach is currently president- 
elect of the American Cleft Palate Rehabilita- 
tion Association, and is vice-president in charge 
of convention program of the American Speech 
and Hearing Association. 

Spreistersbach received both his Masters and 
Doctorate at Iowa. He has been on the staff 
since 1948. 

He holds joint appointments to the speech 
pathology and audiology department, College of 
Liberal Arts, and the department of otolaryng- 
ology and maxillo-facial surgery in the College of 
Medicine. 




































































































































{llan Vestal 


NATIONALLY recognized expert in 

procedural law, Allan Vestal, 40, is a 
short, congenial man who takes a keen 
interest in teaching (six different courses 
this year) and in cooking for get-togethers 
in his home. 

Vestal received his law degree at Yale in 
1949, and since 1950 he has been teaching 
at Iowa. 

While at Yale, he became associated 
with J. W. Moore, recognized as the out- 
standing authority on procedural law 
(court procedure) in the nation, and 
Moore selected Vestal as co-author of his 
outstanding book on federal court proce- 
dure which is recognized as the most au- 
thoritative in the United States. 

Now chairman of the University Faculty 
Council, an advisory group of faculty mem- 
bers to President Virgil C. Hancher, he is 
also an active and important member of 
the advisory committee on rules to the 
Iowa Supreme Court. 

A vigorous, well-rounded man, Vestal 
served as a First Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Marine Corps Reserves for three years in 
the Pacific during World War II, and is 
currently an active church worker, and an 
active member of the Democratic party. 

He is chairman of the Iowa Legal Insti- 
tute, generally held annually at the Uni- 
versity. 





Ii hin Sc hinidhause } 


OHN Schmidhauser, 39, and the father of six children, is well regarded 
nationally in his field of Constitutional Law and American Judiciary 
System. 

The associate professor of political science, who came to Iowa in 1954, 
has been classed nationally by one report in the top three to five in the 
field. 

He received his post-graduate degrees at the University of Virginia. 
Originally from the Bronx, New York, he finds Iowa “a fascinating 
state, very exciting to live in politically.” 

Schmidhauser tries to get to work by seven o'clock or earlier, if pos- 
sible (“it’s the hour of least possible interruption’) to do research for 
the day’s classes, and for writing papers (many of which have been 
published in prominent political science and law reviews), or books, two 
of which have been published. 

Last year he attended Law School at Chicago University as a Senior 
Fellow in Law and the Behavioral Sciences. In 1958, he attended the 
Research Institute on the Judicial Process at the University of Wisconsin. 

Schmidhauser, who likes to play the French horn in his leisure time, 
campaigned vigorously during the past campaign for a Constitutional 
Convention. He is precinct committeeman, and a member of the Johnson 
County Democratic Committee. 

Along with teaching three courses in his major area, he also super- 
vises graduate dissertations for candidates for masters and Ph.D’s in 
political science. 
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Correctionville stockade built in 1862 formed part of line of defense against hostile Indians in northern lowa. Blockhouse was made 6} 
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They Guarded Lowa’s Last | 


1 chain of fortifications built and manned 
by volunteer fighters protected the 


northwestern counties from hostile Indians. 


by RUTH S. BEITZ 


Pictures courtesy Iowa State 
Department of History and Archives 


HITE moonlight streamed down 

on the log cabin in the clearing, 
outlining it like a cardboard cutout, but 
the dwelling itself cast a deep shadow, 
and another black oblong of shadow 
spread out from the lean-to barn some 
distance away. A brisk wind stirred the 
cornstalks in the little patch of field; 
the dry leaves writhed like live creatures 
in the moving air. The only sounds 
were the distant hooting of an owl and 
the occasional soft whinny of a wake- 
ful horse. 

Inside the cabin, two men kept watch, 
peering through the front and rear win- 
dows, and maaning the small portholes 
made by the removal of bits of clay 
chinks from between the log wails. Sev- 
eral oldsters sprawled on straw pallets, 
half-dressed, while the women and chil- 
dren who had been crowded into the 
bedrooms slept, safe in the knowledge 
that their protectors were on guard. 
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nade 0; six-inch thick oak timbers with maple board roof. 


t Frontier 


Suddenly one watcher espied a mov- 
ing form wriggling through the corn- 
stalks, in and out, creeping toward the 
stable. He shouted a frontier reveille, 
“I see an Indian—every man to his 
pants!” even as he pulled the trigger on 
his musket. The dark figure kept on 
moving, and was followed by another, 
and another, and still another. 

Now all the men were dressed and at 
their gun stations. The children had 
awakened, too, and in the inner rooms 

| their mothers held steady hands across 
their lips to muffle any cries of fright. 
| A fusillade of shots rang out as the 
Indians stopped their stealthy progress 
to rush the cabin. A bullet plowed a 
furrow over the scalp of one of the 
home guards; the man at the next port- 
hole felt a hot blow as a shot struck 
his ribs, but he kept on firing. Outside, 
one of the attackers rolled over in the 
field. A second halted, with a dangling 


arm. The remainder of the attacking 
party swiftly picked up their prostrate 
comrade and all vanished, streaking 
across the moon-white clearing into the 
timber beyond, dodging bullets as they 
ran. 

Inside the cabin, the defenders took 
stock of their situation. Luckily there 
had been only two casualties, and these 
were more painful than serious. The 
Indians had been routed. The horses 
were safe for the present . . . But what 
about the next time? One thing was cer- 
tain, the great State of Iowa couldn't 
expect its settlers to try to live up here 
in the northwest without real military 
protection—armed soldiers, blockhouses, 
and stockades where folks could shelter 
behind solid walls. The Governor and 
the Legislature would have to help. 

Such a scene was typical of several 
Indian attacks just before and after the 
Spirit Lake Massacre, and through the 
years leading into the Civil War. A 
few persons were killed when assaulted 
on the road or while defending their 
homes. As a result, the celebrated 
Northern Border Brigade was formed, 
and a line of fortifications was erected 
extending from Woodbury to Kossuth 
Counties east and west, and north to the 
Minnesota line. 

Some years earlier, however, a mili- 
tary post had been established on the 
Des Moines River near the Lizard Fork, 
as a result of a petition by the people 
of Boone County to the U. S. Senate and 
the House of Representatives for a gar- 
rison to provide security from hostile 
Indians. 

General Orders No. 19, War Depart- 
ment, Adjutant General’s Office, May 
31, 1850, read as follows: 

“For the protection of the frontier 
settlements of Iowa, a new post will be 
established under the direction of the 
commander of the Sixth Department, on 
the east bank of the Des Moines River, 
opposite the mouth of Lizard Forks, or 
preferably, if an equally eligible site can 
be found, at some point twenty-five or 
thirty miles higher up the Des Moines. 
The post will be established by a com- 
pany of the Sixth Infantry, to be drawn 
from Fort Snelling, which will for the 
present constitute its garrison.” 

This edict was supplemented by Or- 
ders No. 22, Headquarters Sixth Mili- 
tary Department, St. Louis, Missouri, 
July 14, 1850, which directed that: 

“In pursuance of General Orders No. 
19, current series, from the War De- 
partment, Brevet Major Woods, Sixth 
Infantry, will select a suitable site in 
the State of Iowa, near the mouth of 
the Lizard Fork of the Des Moines 
River, for the establishment of a mili- 


tary post; which with his Company E, 
Sixth Infantry, he will proceed to con- 
struct and garrison, without, however, 
withdrawing his personal attention from 
the duty of removing Indians, on which 
he is now specially engaged. A military 
reserve eight miles in length (four miles 
above the post, and four miles below) 
along the river, and two miles in depth 
on either side, will be marked off and 
appropriated exclusively to the present 
use of the government. The proper staff 
departments will forthwith provide the 
stores and the supplies necessary in the 
construction of the post on the Des 
Moines, and for the subsistence and 
temporary shelter of the garrison.” 

Captain (Brevet Major) Samuel 
Woods received the order while on duty 
in the field near Fort Snelling, Minne- 
sota, and in compliance, set out for 
Iowa with several officers and sixty- 
six men. They arrived on location on 
August 2, 1850, selected a site, pitched 
their tents, and named the new post 
Fort Clarke, in honor of Brevet Briga- 
dier General Newman S. Clarke, colonel 
of the Sixth Infantry and commander of 
the Sixth Military Department. They 
set up a flagstaff as the initial point, 
and laid off a reservation with lines run- 
ning four miles to the north and south 
along the Des Moines River, and two 
miles to the east and west on the respec- 
tive banks of the river. 

The fort was completed and ready for 
occupancy in December 1850. Major 
Woods and his command had the duty 
of “controlling” the Indians in their dis- 
trict, which included all the frontier of 
Iowa from the Des Moines to the Mis- 
souri. In the meantime, the courts had 
decided that the “Des Moines grant” 
extended above Raccoon Fork to the 
source of the Des Moines. Every alter- 
nate section was to belong to the State 
of Iowa for internal improvements. 
Thus Fort Clarke was placed beyond 
the limits of the public domain. 

Although the post was regarded as a 
temporary expedient, since the Indians 
had decreased in number as more set- 
tlers moved in, it was renamed on June 
25, 1851, to Fort Dodge. This was a 
compliment to Henry Dodge, U. S. 
Senator from Wisconsin, who had 
fought in the Black Hawk War. 

From his headquarters at Jefferson 
Barracks, Missouri, General Clarke is- 
sued an order on March 30, 1853, direct- 
ing the garrison to be closed and the 
personnel, consisting of Major Woods 
and Company E, to depart for service 
in Minnesota. Second Lieutenant James 
L. Corley and twenty men were left to 
dispose of the property. Early in the fol- 
lowing June, they lowered the flag from 
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its staff and marched away. The build- 
ings and a steam sawmill were sold at 
public sale. Most of this property was 
acquired by William Williams, a civilian 
who had acted as postmaster at the 
fort. He founded the city of Fort Dodge 
in 1854. 

The careers of the officers who had 
spent a brief tour of duty at the post 
are worthy of mention. Major Woods 
eventually became colonel and assistant 
paymaster general. He retired in 1881 
after forty years of active service, and 
died September 22, 1887, at Oakland, 
California. 

First Lieutenant and Brevet Major 
Lewis A. Armistead, second in com- 
mand, achieved a captaincy in 1885. He 
resigned from the service in May 1861 
to throw in his lot with the Confederate 
cause, became brigadier general in the 
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Confederate Army, and was killed at 
the battle of Gettysburg July 3, 1863. 

Lieutenant Corley also joined the Con- 
federate Army and became a colonel 
and a quartermaster. He survived the 
Civil War and died in 1883. 

The third of the remaining officers, 
Second Lieutenant Tubbs (initials un- 
known) also resigned from the U. S. 
Army to join the Confederates. He 
served as captain of Griffin’s Battalion, 
Texas Volunteers. 

After the abandonment of Fort Dodge, 
various alarms were sounded. Reports 
of some Indian attacks were greatly 
exaggerated, but the danger seemed real 
enough to send the settlers scurrying 
into stoutly built homes for protection. 
The rumor that a band of warlike red 
men was coming caused some families 
in April 1857 to drive from Ida Grove 
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to take shelter at Benjamin Dobson's 
and Mason’s Grove, where they “forted 
up.” Others sheltered at John Purdy’s, 
whose cabin, built in Crawford County 
in 1856, became known as “Fort Purdy.” 
The expected attack did not materialize, 
however. Nevertheless, the settlers were 
understandably fearful after the Spirit 
Lake Massacre in March 1857. 

When the Regular Army forces were 
diverted from posts controlling north- 
west Iowa to Civil War assignments in 
other sections of the country, the state's 
northern border was left unprotected. 
The War Department thereupon issued 
orders in the fall of 1861 authorizing 
the recruitment of a company of cav- 
alry. Volunteers from the Sioux City 
area and the regions along the Floyd 
and Little Sioux Rivers formed the 
Sioux City Cavalry, captained by An- 
drew Jackson Millard. James A. Sawyer 
was first lieutenant, and J. T. Copeland, 
assigned to scouting and frontier service, 
was second lieutenant. 

In August 1862, fear of the Indians 
mounted to a fever pitch. Eight thou- 
sand Sioux dwelled in reservations along 
the Minnesota River in distances vary- 
ing from sixty to one hundred miles 
from Iowa’s northwestern border. Sud- 
denly they started a full scale massacre, 
conspiring to exterminate the white set- 
tlers who had been left without mili- 
tary protection. These unhappy tidings 
reached Iowa on August 29 when a 
Norwegian named Nelson stumbled in- 
to Spirit Lake, carrying two badly 
wounded children. Their heads had been 
bashed against a wall by Indian at- 
tackers who had killed the other mem- 
bers of the family at their home on the 
Des Moines River six miles above Jack- 
son, Minnesota. 

On hearing news of the desperate 
struggle being fought at New Ulm and 
neighboring points in Minnesota, volun- 
teers from Spirit Lake and Estherville 
rode up the banks of the Des Moines 
to rescue as many of the settlers as they 
could. Lieutenant Sawyer arrived at 
Spirit Lake with thirty men. He re- 
tained ten with him, detailing the others 
to Okoboji and Estherville, respectively. 

The court house at Spirit Lake, not 
yet finished, took on the semblance of 
a fort as residents of the area crowded 
in, laid down wooden planks for floors 
and barricaded the doors and windows. 
Reassured by Lieutenant Sawyer’s ar- 
rival, the townspeople went home, while 








the military volunteers obtained logs, 
had them sawed into planks twelve feet 
long and four to five inches in width, 
and set them up in trenches for a 
stockade. 

At Estherville, the schoolhouse served 
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Plan for Fort Williams at lowa Lake shows quarters, stable, bastion, other essentials. 





as a barracks. There at night, the news- 
paper, The Northern Vindicator, re- 
ported later, was presented a strange 


scene “the floor was literally 
covered with citizens of all ages, classes, 
sex, and nationalities.” 

It was time for the state government 
to act, and on August 29, 1862, Gov- 
ernor Samuel Kirkwood wrote to S. R. 
Ingham of Des Moines, directing him to 
investigate the border situation as a 
special agent. Ingham, a native of Little 
Falls, New York, had located in Iowa’s 
capital city in 1857, where with James 
C. Callanan, he went into the banking 
business. His shrewd judgment and 
marked ability as an organizer had at- 
tracted the governor’s attention. 

After his survey, Ingham submitted 
an estimate of the situation: “I have the 
honor to report that I at once proceeded 
to the northern border of our state to 
ascertain the extent of the supposed dif- 
ficulties and do the needful for the pro- 
tection of our frontier settlements should 
circumstances warrant or demand. 

“I visited Dickinson, Emmet, Palo 
Alto, Kossuth, Humboldt, and Webster 
Counties and found many of the inhabi- 
tants in a high state of excitement and 
laboring under constant fear of an at- 
tack by Indians. Quite a number of 
families are leaving their homes and 
moving into the more thickly settled por- 
tion of the State.” 

Recommending that at least forty 
men be put on duty in Emmet, Kossuth, 
Palo Alto, and Humboldt Counties— 
twenty each stationed at Chain Lake 
and twenty at Estherville, he noted that 
although arms and ammunition had 
been distributed to the residents of the 
region, much of the former were un- 
serviceable for lack of care, and the lat- 
ter had been wasted in hunting game. 

Ingham purchased supplies and dis- 
bursed them to the forces on duty—the 
forty men he had recruited, all volun- 
teers from the region, who knew the ter- 
rain, the Indians, and were skilled in 
hunting and trapping. This original 
group became Company A _ of the 
Northern Border Brigade. William H. 
Ingham of Kossuth County was the 
captain. He was a “double cousin” of 
S. R. Ingham; their fathers were broth- 
ers and their mothers were sisters. He, 
too, was a native of New York state, 
and had traveled to Iowa on horseback, 
reaching Council Bluffs and_ thence 


heading north to Spirit Lake without 
seeing even one house between those 
two points, it was said. Ingham had 
decided to settle at Algona, where the 
brothers Asa C. Call and Ambrose A. 
Call were located. 

Meeting in special session, the Legis- 





Fort Defiance at Estherville measuring 


lature authorized the formation of the 
recommended military forces and also 
passed a joint resolution calling upon 
the Federal Government for aid. S. R. 
Ingham was appointed to superintend 
the raising and equipment of the volun- 
teers. Each man was to furnish his own 
horse, subsistence and forage to be pro- 
vided by the State, and to receive the 
same pay as that fixed for similar 
service in the United States troops. The 
militiamen were to elect their own of- 
ficers, chosen by ballot, with a lieuten- 
ant colonel chosen to take command of 
the whole. 

Lieutenant James A. Sawyer of the 
Sioux City Cavalry was voted lieutenant 
colonel and the leader. In addition to 
Captain Ingham of Company A, the 
other officers included Edward Mc- 
Knight of Dakotah, first lieutenant, and 
Jesse Coverdale of Estherville, second 
lieutenant. Enlisted men from Emmet 
County formed Company A, while those 
in Company B, William Williams of 
Fort Dodge, captain, were residents of 
Webster County; Company C, captain, 
H. W. Crupper of Webster City, repre- 


132 feet square was one of largest forts. 



















sented Hamilton County. Company D, 
Crawford County, with J. M. Butler of 
Denison, captain, and Company E, 
Woodbury County, with J. N. White of 
Sioux City, captain, made up the rest 
of the brigade. 

Blockhouses and stockades ordered by 
S. R. Ingham were built at Correction- 
ville, Cherokee, Peterson, Estherville, 
Chain Lake, Ocheyedan, Ida, Little 
Sioux, and Melbourne, thus forming a 
complete cordon across the region. 

One of the most imposing of the 
blockhouses was Fort Defiance, con- 
structed at Estherville. The town’s first 
settler had been Robert E. Ridley, a 
former shipbuilder at Bath, Maine, who 
located in the area in 1857. After put- 
ting up a cabin, he backtracked to 
Dubuque to meet his wife, Esther, who 
was waiting there to join him. The 
couple returned to take up their claim, 
living a solitary life through the next 
winter, without receiving mail or seeing 
any other white persons except trappers. 
Ridley hewed timber for a blockhouse, 
fitted it with portholes, and taught his 
wife to shoot. The temporary fortifi- 



















Fort Williams as it looked after completion; in later years was renamed Fort Schuyler. 
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cation was the forerunner of Fort 
Defiance. The following year Ridley 
founded the town and named it Esther- 
ville in honor of his wife. 

When Captain Ingham arrived to 
take command and supervise the con- 
struction of an adequate blockhouse, he 
boarded with the Ridleys. The husband 
then joined the militia, and later be- 
came a member of Company C, Second 
Iowa Infantry, with which he partici- 
pated in General Sherman's march to 
the sea. 

Some friction developed during the 
building of Fort Defiance. Captain 
Ingham took possession of the sawmill, 
ordered his men to cut logs, and com- 
mandeered teams to haul the wood to 
the mill and the lumber to the building 
site. Even though the stronghold was 
being erected for their own protection, 
some settlers grew angry at what they 
considered high-handed actions, and 
called Captain Ingham ‘The Dictator.” 

The work went forward, neverthe- 
less, and before long substantial build- 
ings rose up on the three lots donated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ridley. First an in- 
closure 132 feet square was laid out 
and centered with a well bordered with 
boulders. Barracks 13 x 53 feet and eight 
feet high occupied the north side. Tim- 
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Mayor William Williams who sketched Fort Dodge as it looked in 1850 became Captain of 


bers eight inches square were used in 
the construction, then covered with 
black walnut siding. The roof was made 
of shingles. Timbers of the same pro- 
portions formed the 13x32 feet com- 
missary, which was also finished with 
a shingle roof. The barracks extended 
six feet beyond the east line, the com- 
missary six feet beyond the west line. 
Twelve foot planks four inches thick 
and pierced with portholes provided a 
stockade between the two buildings. 
Lieutenant Lewis H. Smith of Kos- 
suth County served as quartermaster 
for the brigade, with headquarters at 
Fort Defiance. As it happened, he made 
a trip to Des Moines to secure arms at 
about the same time Captain Ingham 
went to Mankato, Minnesota, to learn 
details of a reported Indian uprising in 
that region. The men left behind on 
duty complained of scanty provisions, 
asserted that Smith retained the best of 
the food, and said their captain had been 
remiss in his duties. The rumors reached 
Colonel Sawyer in Sioux City, and he 
determined to investigate. One day, just 
at noon, he arrived at Fort Defiance, 
dressed in civilian clothes, and driving 
a seedy-looking two-horse wagon. He re- 
quested permission to stop and cook his 
dinner there, and when approval had 


the 














Company B of the Border Brigade. 


been granted, lifted an old skillet and 
a battered coffee pot from the wagon 
and began to prepare a meal. This op- 
eration consumed some time, during 
which he watched the men and paid 
particular attention to what was served 
at mess. The beef looked unwholesome 
and smelled slightly tainted, and he in- 
quired whether better food wasn’t avail- 
able at the garrison. The men told him 
that for weeks that had been the only 
kind of meat furnished to them. Colonel 
Sawyer then disclosed his true identity, 
and called the captain and the quarter- 
master “on the carpet.” After that the 
standard of food served at the fort im- 
proved considerably. 

In Kossuth County the sawmills ran 
day and night, turning out lumber for 
two forts—one at Algona and one at 
Irvington. The buildings were sixty feet 
square, with bastions and portholes. A 
double row of heavy oak planks was 
set securely in a trench around each 
structure. All local males were asked to 
help in the construction work. At Irving- 
ton, one man refused to help lift the 
heavy planks. Two irate fellow towns- 
men seized him and threw him in the 
river. After the ducking, it was said 
that he cooperated without a murmur. 

John Edwards, who had served with 





General Harrison in the battle of Tippe- 
canoe, directed the building of the fort 
at Irvington. At Algona, Judge Call and 
H. A. Henderson supervised the erec- 
tion of the blockhouse. Timbers one foot 
square, covered with walnut shingles, 
formed the blockhouse at Cherokee. 

Captain Millard and his company of 
the Sioux City Cavalry were assigned to 
the Cherokee area, and when the news 
of the massacre at New Ulm, Minne- 
sota, reached him, he advised the set- 
tlers to vacate the premises until ade- 
quate protection could be offered them. 
Most of the residents went to Sioux 
City, and later, only six went back. One 
man did return very promptly that 
autumn. He was the county treasurer, 
Carlton Corbett, who was required by 
law to conduct business as usual and 
collect the taxes due. By that time the 
blockhouse had been built, and he was 
advised that the garrison would protect 
him and that he and his family could 
live at the fort. 

At Peterson, the blockhouse and offi- 
cers’ quarters were made of oak and ash 
timbers ten inches square, roofed with 
soft maple boards grooved along the 
sides so as to “convoy off the water.” 

An imposing structure was built at 
Chain Lake. It was 160 feet long and 
formed the west side of the inclosure. 
To the north, prairie sod was piled up 
to form a wall eight feet high and five 
feet thick at the base. Chain Lake does 
not appear on any Iowa map today, nor 
does the State Recreation Commission 
have any record of it. It was thought 
to have been located in Emmet County, 
and may be the body of water now 
known as Ingham Lake. Or it may have 
been one of the lakes drained during 
the 1920’s to provide additional farm- 
land. The stockade at Correctionville 
was built of oak and ash timbers ten 
inches square. 

Captain William Williams supervised 
the construction of Fort Williams, later 
renamed Fort Schuyler, at Iowa Lake. 
Strong sod walls protected the seven 
buildings and stable. 

Sioux City bustled with defense ac- 
tivities. In addition to the local cavalry 
and volunteers, a squad of artillery 
from Council Bluffs and three compa- 
nies of infantry from Council Bluffs 
and Harrison County, recruited for fed- 
eral service but not yet mustered in, 
were ordered to duty at the Woodbury 
County seat. 

For a time the roads into town were 
crowded with refugees, some on foot, 
some on horseback, and others traveling 
by wagon train. Many had fled their 
homes in haste, stopping only for quilts 
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Wall planks 4 inches thick and 8, feet high with a sod bastion protected Ft. Ingham. 


children, food, and jugs of water. 

The excitement was heightened by 
the rumor that Sioux Chief Smutty Bear 
and a Yankton chief, Strike-the-Ree, 
previously thought to have been friendly 
to the settlers, were uniting with their 
warriors for an attack on the city. 

Captain Millard, on patrol in the 
Little Sioux valley, sent a warning: “I 
would advise the people of Sioux City 
to retain their ammunition. Keep at 
least 100 rounds for each gun. A guard 
should be kept at least two miles from 
town.” 


Forthwith the women and children 
were sheltered together in a two-story 
brick building on Pearl Street, while the 
men set to work to build a stockade. 
They requisitioned timber from a saw- 
mill at the mouth of Perry Creek. The 
steam ferry ‘Lewis Burns’ transported 
volunteers up the river to Sioux Point 
in order to fell more trees for logs. 
Engineers hastily constructed a road to 
haul the logs over the swampy ground. 

Sunday found the men all at work, 
with the local ministers joining in. A 

(Continued on page 46) 
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and blankets in which to wrap their Triangle design formed Fort Cherokee. Detailed instructions were included in plan. 
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Colorful House 
that 
Cosmetics Preserved 


Two brothers who succeeded nationally in the drug 
business enabled the Cedar Falls Woman’s Club to 


obtain a Victorian mansion for its clubhouse. 


by PATTY JOHNSON 


EETINGS of the Cedar Falls Woman's Club are called to order in a handsome land- 
mark of the city which is sentimentally believed to be the house described in a popular 
historical novel by the late Bess Streeter Aldrich. 

Whether or not the clubhouse is the one depicted in the book, “Song of Years,” by the 
Cedar Falls native, the residence has figured in the fascinating history of the community 
and the lives of several prominent families. 

Records of the origin of the elegant Victorian mansion on the corner of Third and Clay 
Streets are lost. It is believed to have been built between 1880 and 1885 by J. T. Knapp, 
first treasurer of Cedar Falls. By coincidence, his banking partner, Edward Townsend, 
also built a beautiful home, still standing in Cedar Falls, a few years earlier. 

Recently both the clubhouse and the old Townsend home, now owned by A. Lowry 
Johnson, were given colorful face-liftings. Both had been painted a cream color for years, 
and within a year of each other, both were painted charcoal gray with white trim. It was 
a kind of chain reaction set off by the new charcoal and white home of Mrs. Donald 
Howard who was president of the club when it voted to change the appearance of the 
clubhouse. 

Two brothers were largely responsible for the purchase and maintenance of this old home. 
They were Gustaf and Henry Pfeiffer who gave sufficient funds in 1928 in honor of their 
sister, Mrs. David Merner, to enable the clubwomen to purchase the home with an addi- 
tional fund drive of their own. An auditorium and stage were added to the original struc- 
ture before its dedication. The brothers also gave the club $20,000 in trust for the main- 
tenance of the house through the years. 

These fabulous brothers who succeeded in the drug and cosmetic business eventually 
forming the Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company authored several other benefactions 
to the city. By 1915, they had given $20,000 for the construction of Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and organs to several other churches in the community. They also 
presented the city with what is now Washington Park Golf and Country Club. Their 
beneficence helped build the Western Home, a retirement residence for the aged, and for 
many years, they sent a gold piece at Christmas to each inmate. 

Stories about the Pfeiffers have become legends. It is said they kept the Pfeiffer Com- 
pany, their original business venture, open every evening, and then went home to hoe 
their garden by the light of lanterns hung around their necks. Even after they became 
millionaires in New York, they were at work every morning at seven o’clock. When they 
entertained salesmen, and they entertained lavishly, Gus and Henry Pfeiffer walked out 
when it was bedtime and left their guests to enjoy themselves as late as they liked, but 
they had to be at work early. 
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From their first drug company in Cedar Falls in the 1880's, they moved to St. Louis, 
Missouri, where they organized the Pfeiffer Chemical Company, a medicine firm which 
has since become Standard Laboratories, Inc. By 1914, they had bought out William R. 
Warner and Company of Philadelphia and four years later moved it to New York where 
they added Richard Hudnut and DuBarry products to their enterprises. Eventually, the 
entire operation was included into William R. Warner and Company which in turn be- 
came Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company. 

Another family also in the drug business figures in the evolution of the clubhouse. Fol- 
lowing the failure of the Knapp bank in 1893, Mr. and Mrs. John Schuneman purchased 
the Knapp home in 1905. Their son, Ben, later opened drug stores in Waterloo. And 
their daughter, Edith, married John Berg who began as a clerk in the Pfeiffer drug store. 
He later went into drug business with his brother, Anton, and, for twenty years, was a 
well-known Iowa Republican senator. By the time the Cedar Falls Woman's Club was 
looking for a central meeting place, Ben Schuneman was administering the estate of his 
parents, including the old home. 

In addition to serving as a meeting center for the club, the residence provides facilities 
for men’s service clubs, private parties, and weddings, and during World War II was 
the city’s USO Center for Air Corps cadets and Waves in training at Iowa State Teachers 
College. 
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Sioux City’s 
Splendid Corn Palaces 


by RUTH S. BEITZ 


URING the harvest seasons of 1887 

through 1891, Sioux City was the 
site of an extraordinary structural at- 
traction that was referred to by proud 
citizens as one of the “Wonders of the 
World’—the Eighth Wonder, in fact. 
This edifice, though not as lasting as 
some, was just as unique in its way as 
the other Seven Wonders—the pyramids 
of Egypt, the hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon, the statue of Zeus at Olympus, the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus built in 
Asia Minor by Queen Artemisia to honor 
her dead husband, Mausolus, the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes, and a lighthouse, the 
Pharos of Alexander. Sioux City’s con- 
tribution to this category was the Corn 
Palace. 

The year 1887 was a prosperous one. 
Railroad traffic was booming. Iowa had 
come out of the pioneer period into an 
era of expansion and an _ increasingly 
high standard of living. As bumper 
crops were being harvested in the fields, 
particularly in the northwest, local 
boosters met in Sioux City to discuss 
plans on how to focus the attention of 
the whole world on the heavy yield and 
the brimming granaries in the Hawk- 
eye state. 

Late in August the beaming citizens 
gathered in the office of D. T. Hedges, 
a prominent promoter. Various ideas 
were suggested and discarded for lack 
of originality. Then someone remarked 
that St. Paul, Minnesota, had had an 
Ice Palace . . . An Ice Palace? Then 
why not an Iowa Corn Palace? They 
could put up a wooden frame, cover 
this with layers and panels of corn, 
and they would have an attraction such 
as had never before been seen anywhere 
in the world! The conference adjourned 
on a jubiliant note, to be followed up 
with research, drawings, and firm plans. 

The Corn Palace should look like a 
palace, that was for sure, with towers, 
pinnacles, and flying buttresses. The 
actual design was entrusted to E. W. 
Loft, an architect, who dreamed and 
visualized, and finaliy came up with a 


Picture courtesy Iowa State 
Department of History and Archives 


charcoal drawing that met with the com- 
mittee’s approval. The sketch showed a 
high edifice with a pyramid roof and 
a number of towers, pinnacles, and pro- 
jections. 

A suitable site was chosen, and soon 
construction was begun on the quarter 
block at the northwest corner of Fifth 
and Jackson Streets. 

Vast piles of materials were assem- 
bled: 300,000 feet of lumber, 15,000 
bushels of yellow corn, 5,000 bushels 
of variegated corn, 500 pounds of carpet 
tacks, one and one-half tons of nails, 
150 pounds of brads, 3,500 feet of rope, 
1,500 pounds of wire, and 3,500 yards 
of cloth. Forty-six men toiled six days 
to build the framework, while three 
hundred men and women worked fever- 
ishly to add the decorations. The fin- 
ished structure was 100 feet high and 
100 feet square. 

On October 3, 1887, the first Corn 
Palace was officially opened to the 
world. It remained on exhibition from 
October 3 through October 8. Gala cere- 
monies accompanied the event—a torch- 
light parade, marching by National 
Guardsmen, and Old Settlers’ reunions. 

The Corn Palace itself presented a 


‘handsome study in autumn hues. Over 


the wooden framework sheaves of grain, 
cornstalks, and panels of red, yellow, 
and white corn had been wired. Blends 
of various grains formed the pinnacles 
of the towers, with a design around the 
dome depicting Mondamin, the Indian 
god of corn, accompanied by Demeter 
and Ceres, the Greek and Roman god- 
desses of agriculture, showering produce 
from a horn of plenty. Balconies were 
fortified with bundles of small grain, 
and the roof itself was thatched with 
corn. 

The interior was dominated by a 
large reproduction of Millet’s “Angelus,” 
fashioned from colored grains, and of- 
fered displays, in addition to corn and 
grains, of dairy products, prairie grass, 
vegetables, fruits, and berries. 

More than 100,000 persons visited the 
palace during the days it was officially 


open, and for a period thereafter it re- 
mained intact for viewing by several 
notables, including railroad officials, 
public dignitaries, and other out-of-town 
visitors. The statesman and politician, 
Chauncey Depew, made a speech at the 
Corn Palace, asserting that it “surpassed 
most of the earth’s wonders.” President 
Grover Cleveland and Mrs. Cleveland, 
the former Frances Folsom, who were 
then touring the west, altered their 
itinerary by many miles in order to see 
this “eighth wonder of the world.” 

It was logical that the Sioux City 
boosters should want to follow up this 
triumph with another similar palace in 
1888. They chose a different site, and 
the new attraction was built at Sixth 
and Pierce Streets, a location utilized 
for the three successive Corn Palaces. 

The Corn Palace of 1888 was 150 by 
150 feet, with a hexagonal tower 24 feet 
in diameter rising up 110 feet from an 
interior court 70 feet square. Eight 
arches around the court supported a 
dome with a central height of 80 feet. 
Like its predecessor, the frame struc- 
ture was covered with corn, cornstalks, 
and cereals. It was open from Septem- 
ber 24 through October 6, with such 
added attractions featured as concerts 
by a brass band from Elgin, Illinois, 
and baseball games in which the “Corn 
Palace Outfit” participated, wearing 
mustaches and gaudy wine-colored uni- 
forms. 

So successful was this second season 
that a third one was planned. Backers 
of the affair started promotion months 
in advance. A “Corn Palace Train” 
toured the East, carrying 133 good will 
passengers. National Guardsmen, and 
the Mose E. Reed band of brass instru- 
mentalists from Sioux City. Designs of 
bright-colored corn decorated the sides 
and roofs of the coaches so that people 
viewing the train from the fields and 
highways as well as at the stations en 
route could know that it came from the 
land of corn. 

At Washington, D. C., the train was 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The Unpublished Diary of Ruth Suckow 





A Cycle of the Seasons in Towa-IIT 


Impressions of Iowa life recorded by the late novelist, 
Ruth Suckow, while she lived in Earlville were found in 
a diary by her husband, Ferner Nuhn, and given to us 
for publication. In this third installment, the transition 


from winter to spring 1s caught in her modulating phrases. 


Pictures by Joan Liffring, George White, Rodney Fox, Gustav Hanuske, Wilbur McVay 


A Casual Acquaintance 


I went out along the country road 

And there, quite casually, 

I met a dog. 

We didn’t speak, but both perceived 

A unity of feeling. 

He turned, and came along. 

I saw a road, or what doubtless was a road 

Before the snow came, 

Leading into a farmer's field 

To a plowed hill whose black top 

Rose from the swirled snow—patchy, dingy snow. 

So I turned in. 

He saw that it was good—turned aiso. 

We came to a silvery line of thaw 

That might have hid a creek. 

I stopped. The dog gravely crossed, 

And waited. 

I climbed in plunges, breaking knee-deep in places, 

While he skimmed the top. 

So I went as I pleased, and he made those side excursions 

Dogs always do, for no known reason. 

But when I stood on the crest, 

Pleased with my black hill top and the dusky blue of some willows, 
There he was beside me, 

Pleased, too, with his something— 

And both of us more pleased 

Because we were together. 

Some farmers driving past looked coldly at us. 

No doubt in that whole region 

Not a soul would have seen a thing in that hill 

Except the dog and me. 

But we were very happy. 
I rather think that I've met that same dog since, 
But we always pass each other. 
He never gives me a narrowed look—"Now, isn’t that the girl—?” j 
He knows what humans seldom know— 

That a thing is when it is, 

And then it’s over. 

And so we keep that moment on the hill intact— 

That satisfaction of black earth and aging snow— 

And never talk about it. 


Copyright 1961 by Ferner Nuhn 






March Day 


Although I have not been 
out in this day, I know it, can 
taste and scent it. Sky drowned 
deep in blue, evergreens dark 
green against it. All the walks 
running shining rivers. The 
grass on the lawn burned dry 
and pale-brown, but wet and 
greenish underneath, and with 
raw watery places in the little 
hollows. Snow only on the 
shady sides of brick buildings. 

March 9, 1920. 








Another Day 


There was another unrecorded day when the sky was thick 
and white as the snow on the ground, and the trees smoky- 
black as if done in charcoal. 





Great Days 


Great days should mean great happiness. But they have never 


Been what they promised to be. Perhaps the heart 
Grew strained in its high expectancy, like the string 
Of my violin, that I stretched too tight in my eagerness 
And that gave off a note with a wailing echo in it. 
There is this about them—to great days I look forward 
But seldom look back upon them. What I look back to 
Are sudden haphazard days as unexpected 
As the shining flight of a gold finch across the road. 
Days when I came upon fields, or little queer houses, 
Exquisite outlines of trees, and flowers—or only 
Days when suddenly out of the air around me 
A glory came upon me stronger than sunlight. 

1at glory comes of itself, like beauty, and loving, 


And no great day can win it by great preparation. 
So perhaps I will be very wise, and give up all striving 
For the great days—but will only go quietly letting 
Myself come upon a day that is sweet as a wildflower, 
Or let a day come upon me, like meadow lark music. 


Perhaps the great days have been great too long; and perhaps 


It is time to take a new path, or cut across country, 
So I may find the freshness and the glory. 
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K rt E This particular day—a soft winter day, 
; , a day of snow yet too still for even snow 


to fall. A dove, if days were birds. A pearl- 


gray sky that meets white snow just where, 


one cannot see. The weeds along the road 
and the nearby trees etched in fine delicate 
brown. The farther willow groves with a 
blue tint dimming the brown, and misty, 
dreamlike, strange. 

January 6, 1920. 
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Trip from Davenport to Earlville 


The air was so soft that one reached 
out to feel of it, yet it was still too cool 
to be languorous. 

The fields, the lovely rolling pastures, 
were soft pale brown and green, like 
velour, with the darker earth-brown of 
the ploughed places. Turfy, almost 
mossy, at the edges of the little creeks 
that bit their way through them. 

Fringes of trees stood here and there, 
misty, delicate, pale brown or gray or 
purple-tinted, Corot-like, in the attitude 


of arrested dancers 


O, soft beautiful wonder of the pale 
tints of early spring, blending, misting, 
melting into one another. Beauty of soft 
sunlight across a rolling pasture. 

O, loveliness of my world of beau- 
ty—mountains, swamps, and aspen val- 
leys—all incomplete without this vision 
of early spring sunlight in the Iowa 
fields! 


March 27, 1920. 











Last Day of March 


We walked out to the pastures beyond the cemetery to 
find pussy willows. 

It was a blue, languorous day of warm wind and sun- 
light. The roads were dried to powdery brown, the old long 
gtass was burned pale gold and glossy on the siopes. One 
got the effect of vastness in seeing how trees were set here 
and there in the big earth. Their trunks were still but their 
upper branches, blurred with buds, moved against the blue. 

We climbed over the rolling hills down to the ravine 
where Plum Creek flows. The little paths were buried deep 
in old brown leaves. Limestone rocks jutted over the creek 
They had a wet, cold smell. Moss was beginning to thicken 
on them and grow green, and in their little holes were water, 
dead ferns, and new bright leaves. 
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Our side of the creek was woodsy, damp, but across from 
us were tender rolling pastures and pleasant trees. 

Ducks went paddling out on the creek. The head of the 
leader shone brilliant peacock green. We watched them, and 
listened to their hoarse voices. 

The mysterious still contentment of the woods came upon 
me. I wanted nothing but the damp cool stony odors, the 
shine of sun on the current of the muddy creek, the: soaked 
brown leaves rising and falling at its edge. 

My companion titted. She wore an old tan jacket and car- 
ried a little basket that smelled earthy from the buttercup 
plant she had dug. 


March 31, 1920. 








Wildlife 


researchers 


and 


conservationists 


release 20 wild turkeys in Yellow River 


Forest in hopes of establishing that bird 


population in the state again. 


Will the Birds 


Stay Home 


by HAL 


ALF a century has slipped by since 

the last native wild turkey strutted 
and gobbled in the Hawkeye state, but 
conservation specialists have high hopes 
that the twenty birds released last No- 
vember will act as the nucleus for a 
new wild turkey population. Their spe- 
habitat—5,000 _ state- 
acres in Yellow River Forest in 


cially selected 
owned 
Allamakee County has been judged ade- 
quate to support them. Surrounding the 
forest are approximately 5,000 acres of 
privately owned iand that are also suit- 
able turkey range, making 10,000 acres 
in all. Experts consider this sufficient 
for a sizable flock of the birds which 
love to roam widely in search of food 
Scattered throughout the 45 per cent 
forested Yellow River countryside are 
open clearings and fields, necessary to 
provide seeds, green vegetation, berries, 
and insects for adults and particularly 
for growing turkey poults. Acorns, a 
staple food of the turkey, abound in the 
forest. Bands of evergreens, used as 
escape cover during dangerous periods, 
streak the area which also contains a 
convenient water hole and spring. 
Conservation and forestry workers in 
the Yellow River Forest are planning 
diligently for the survival of their new 
wards. An acre of standing corn is avail- 
able to supply emergency food during 
deep snow, and a three-crop rotation 
will follow with grain, legumes, and 
meadow occupying alternate areas each 
year. Workers will also spread loose 
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and Roost? 


JOHNSON 


grain to nurse the birds through lean 
times. 

Wild turkeys have few predators, ex- 
cept man. Skunks and foxes may molest 
nests and young birds, but few animals 
can harm a fully grown and wise old 
bird. The tall trees of the Yellow River 
Forest will shelter the turkeys safely at 
roosting time. 

If the turkeys now in Iowa habitat 
fail to survive, man himself may be 
the cause. The birds will be strictly pro- 
tected from hunting, but the full co- 
operation of everyone is needed to give 
the breeding stock complete privacy dur- 
ing their first, doubtful years. The pleas- 
ure of observation will have to wait. 

Attempts to stock turkeys in Iowa 
have been made in the past—in The 
Ledges, Fort Dodge, Amana, and twice 
Allamakee County. Many 
smaller and locally sponsored releases 
have been made almost every year. Dr. 
Arnold Haugen, leader of the Wildlife 
Research Unit at Iowa State University, 
is quick to point out, however, that 
these attempts were doomed to failure 
from the start because the areas stocked 
were much too small and generally un- 
suited. The birds previously stocked 
were hand-reared from eggs obtained 
in the east and were half-tame when 
released. They quickly appeared on near- 
by farms, where they mingled with 
tame turkeys and became barnyard 
specimens 


before in 


(Continued on page 44) 





First wild turkey released in experiment spreads exci 





Dr. Arnold Haugen weighs box of birds. 





spreads excited wings over its new home at Yellow River State Forest. Turkeys were tested for diseases by ISU’s Ramsey and Haugen. 





Corn, oats spread along trail to keep turkeys in area. Turkey hen retreats from commotion raised at release of 20 wild birds. 
29 











srand Old Lady of Art 


Kate Van Duzee pioneered 


for art in Dubuque fifty years ago. 


by EDMUND DEMERS 


r THE public library in Dubuque 
hang several quiet drawings in cray- 
on or pencil. They are the work of a 
sophisticated and mature artist; sure, 
direct, and unaffected. Their creator is 
Kate K. Van Duzee, the dean of Du- 
buque artists. 

Born in Dubuque, the artist is prob- 
ably most honored and best known there 
as Foundress of the Dubuque Boys 
Club, a title conferred on her in 1951 
at the fiftieth anniversary of the local 
organization. It preceded the establish- 
ment of the National Federation of Boys 
Clubs and from its earliest beginnings, 
Miss Van Duzee directed its artistic and 
creative activity which is still an im- 
portant part of the club program. 

At a time when the town was un- 
aware of art, Kate Van Duzee could 
be seen sketching on her pad around its 


river front and historical streets. And in 
1910 she organized the Dubuque Art 
Association and served as its first secre- 
tary from then until 1952. For the first 
time exhibitions of important artists 
were held in the city and lectures of- 
fered. Aware of the educational func- 
tion to be filled by the association, Miss 
Van Duzee sponsored the painter Adrian 
Dornbush who opened the first art gal- 
lery in Dubuque and offered art lessons. 

Now in her eighties, Miss Van Duzee 
was honored at the fiftieth annual meet- 
ing of the association last May. Over 
300 of her charcoal drawings, water- 
colors, oil paintings, and pencil sketches 
were shown and proceeds of the sales 
were applied to the association’s build- 
ing fund. 

Well trained for her role, Kate Van 
Duzee studied at Boston, Ipswich, Ogun- 


Photos by JAMES L. SHAFFER 


quit, and Saugatuck. She worked with 
Grant Wood at Stone City and was a 
friend of Thomas Hart Benton and 
Francis Chapin. Her first one-man show 
was held in 1933. Although she never 
exhibited outside of Iowa, her talents 
and friends in the art world could easily 
have made her better known to gallery 
goers. 

Rarely working in color, and even 
then in muted tones, her vigorous, con- 
fident draftsmanship and strong compo- 
sitional organization are apparent in 
even the briefest of sketches. But the 
greatest quality in her work is her self- 
effacing honesty and realism. Her real- 
ism is not the recording of every little 
detail—not the realism of the indis- 
criminating camera—but rather a larger 
grasp of the entire subject. In her draw- 
ings are the older buildings or streets 








of Dubuque and surrounding towns con- 
veyed with an unerring sense of the 
place in a manner that seems rough and 
ready but never fails to delineate the 
scene with precision. 

To see things as they really are is 
one thing, to carry it out is another, and 
herein lies her honesty—her artistic in- 
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tegrity. The neglected relics of the old 
river towns offer a strong temptation 
for the artist to slip into the picturesque, 
the quaint. It is easy to add a little 
more gingerbread here, throw in some 
rambling roses; the old house can be 
“antiqued” a bit and signs of old age 
multiplied. The artist can also be a 








showoff and never let the viewer forget 
his presence with technical bravura or 
an ostentatious style. But Kate Van 
Duzee never shouts, flatters, patronizes, 
romanticizes or reforms the objects of 
her vision, but loves them exactly as 
they are. This is the great and simple 
lesson to be learned from her art. - 
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Pastel and charcoal drawings 
of ferry landing, Wartburg 
Seminary (lower 1.), Grove 
Terrace surround Artist, shoun 
at art exhibition in Dubuque. 
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A Heritage 
in Coon Lore 


Grandson learns tricks of sport 


from Roscoe Cosad who has been 


hunting coons for sixty years. 


by ARTHUR LANGFORD 


O THE lover of hounds and hunting 

the sweetest music that can reach 
his ears is that which drifts across the 
woodland on a fall night as a pack of 
hounds works to untangle the trail of 
some wise old coon. 

The experienced hunter knows each 
of his hounds’ voices and can tell by 
their baying whether the trail is “hot 
or cold.”” As the trail grows hotter, the 
hunter excitedly awaits the bark of 
“treed” which is the hounds’ announce- 
ment that they have done their job. 

Occasionally the hunter may find that 
he has been foiled by a crafty old coon 
who has taken refuge in a den tree or a 


rocky cave. But this is part of the chase 
and the hunter calls off the dogs and 
starts again hoping to strike a new trail. 

Such a hunter is Roscoe Cosad of 
Wheatland, who has been bagging coon 
for more than sixty years, having started 
as a boy in southern Indiana. 

At one time, Cosad moved his family 
to another farm because coon hunting 
was poor. From DeWitt he moved in 
1919 to Ames where he found coon 
hunting was not too good. By 1928 the 
confirmed hunter decided to return to 
Clinton County where he took a farm 
a few miles northwest of DeWitt. Once 

(Continued on page 46) 


Coon hunters test log which they hope will serve as a bridge across small creek. 
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Grandfather “shines,” Allan Cosad aims. 


“Honey” howls treed to inform hunters. 
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Roscoe Cosad (l.), his son, Glenn, and granddaughter, Judy, pose with part of 1950 season’s haul of coon, bagged near DeWitt. 


Grandfather, who provides expert training for novice, and grandson return home after successful coon hunt near Allan's home. 








Built of Colorado sandstone, the E. T. Meredith, Jr., house secludes itself against hillside, showing only a roof to the street. 


ecluded Contemporary 


Hillside location of E. T. Meredith, Jr., house 


in Des Moines provides country feeling. 


Photographed by J. K. BROWN 


OING south off Grand, 37th Street in Des Moines 

makes an abrupt right hand turn after passing many 
of the finest homes in the city. There, at the end of the 
street, a long roof-line joins the contour of the hill so that 
the newest of the street’s elegant grouping is hardly noticeable. 
This is the new home of Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Meredith, Jr., 
built three years ago on land that has been in the Meredith 
family for half a century. 

Versatility is the primary ingredient of the house designed 
by the John Normile architectural firm. The large main 
living-dining area is comfortable for small groups, but adapt- 
able for large parties. Moreover, it opens out on a large 
semi-circular patio through large glass doors for summer 
entertaining. Paneled in rift oak, the kitchen is pleasant as 
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well as functional and is fully usable as an area for very 
informal parties. There is a brick barbecue and a paneled 
cherry wood ceiling of unusual angle joining. 

The two guest bedrooms and bath are in one wing off the 
main living-dining area while the master bedroom suite is al- 
most separated from the rest of the house. Its location is be- 
hind the fireplace wall of the living room, but it is reached 
by a hall paralleling the living room. The master bedroom 

(Continued on page 45) 





of living-dining room which 


A-beam ceiling shows in view » 
measures about 30 by 50 feet. 
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Storage wall enclosing TV, hi-fi, elevator for logs (open) flanks fireplace of Italian marble. 





Dining area opens onto patio; beige, aqua 











ige, aqua gold decor matches the living room. 


| 









Cherry wood in ceiling contrasts with the 
steel and rift oak used in walls and built-in 
appliances in kitchen which also has a brick 
barbecue. Windows brighten the dining area. 





groupings. Walls are paneled in rift oak. 


Wood-metal divider creates conversational 
‘ Barbara Lekberg sculptured figure on table. 








1) Stairway from hall leads to 
swimming pool and basement 
which contains study, workshop. 





Master bedroom has balcony 
overlooking pool. Lime benches 
provide accent in blue room. 


in blue and white floral design used here for chairs, drapes. 





Dressing room has wall of closets. Mrs. Ted Meredith and children enjoy pool. 


Comfortable library done in red, aqua, and off-white opens out to front patio. Zora Duvall painted picture of grandchildren. 

















PUP TENT OR PALACE 


OTELMAN Paul Lefton chides us 

for siding with SUI on the mat- 
ter of the proposed “Guest House” at 
that institution, correctly pointing out 
that the new facility would have 110 
hotel rooms. He claims that the suit of 
the hotel association against the Uni- 
versity would not affect the Memorial 
Union at Ames. We can only say that 
some lawyers we have talked with feel 
that it would and that it might further 
endanger the entire dormitory financ- 
ing system. 

Mr. Lefton has put us straight on the 
“meat of the matter’—for which we are 
grateful. Iowa’s innkeepers are con- 
cerned about the invasion of the state 
schools into the convention field with 
their “short courses’ and “continuing 
education” meetings. They feel that tax- 
exempt institutions have carried this too 
far and constitute unfair competition. 
We can sympathize with this view and 
believe it is worthy of investigation, but 
we are also convinced that the present 
tactics are not helping to settle the basic 
controversy. 


THE NEW SESSION 


CCORDING to the Cedar Rapids 

Gazette a freshman Republican 
legislator returned from his first pre- 
session caucus in Des Moines to re- 
port: “I went down there thinking I 
was a conservative, but I found I’m 
really a liberal.” 

This comment sums up what political 
observers look for in the 1961 General 
Assembly. It can only be hoped that the 
worst fears will not materialize. 

Before touching on some of the major 
questions we would like to mention a 
few of our pet projects for anyone who 
may care to listen. First, we would like 
to give the highway commission the 
right to establish speed limits on state 
highways in cities and towns. This sim- 
ple change could be extremely beneficial 
to the motorist and also should increase 
the general respect for speed laws. 

Second, we hope that the legislature 
will give some attention to the inade- 
quacies of our present constitution and 
start amendments on their long and 
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lonesome way. Above anything else, let’s 
guarantee that any amendment passed 
by a Constitutional Convention will be 
voted on by the people. We never felt 
there was any real doubt about it, but 
enough citizens did to call for such a 
revision. At the same time we might 
set down the complete procedure for 
calling a convention. 

Third, we hope that the legislature 
will be as concerned for protecting the 
rights of the individual as it is with re- 
stricting his rights. One of the best laws 
of the last session was that providing 
every person with the right to make a 
telephone call immediately after being 
detained by the police. 

Now with those matters settled we 
can get on to the continual worries of 
all Iowa governments—liquor, taxes, 
highways, schools, truck lengths, re- 
apportionment, the budget. 

In all likelihood, this will be labeled 
a “Farm Bureau session.” Probably no 
one will ever be able to determine if 
this is a fair designation or not, but in 
trying to put through their reapportion- 
ment plan, the Farm Bureau will also 
be assuming the liability for many other 
actions. On a personal basis we are sup- 
porting the plan of the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee for Fair Representation against 
that offered by the Farm Bureau, be- 
lieving it is better to place the Senate 
on area and further believing it is un- 
necessary to guarantee a legislator to 
every county. However, as a practical 
matter we think the best plan may be 
that setting up 49 two-county districts 
and one one-county one. Each of these 
districts would have one Senator and 
Representatives according to population. 
If the district rated more than one Rep- 
resentative, definite districts for each 
would have to be established. 

Redistricting of congressional seats 
will not be a major issue, but will be 
a behind-the-scenes factor in securing 
votes for other measures. Legislators 
from counties that might be swung in 
any of several directions will be jockey- 
ing like mad. The general plan sug- 
gested earlier by The Iowan, based on 
carving up the Sixth District, appears 
to have the decided nod. 

It looks as if the liquor question will 
come back to the old standard of judg- 
ment “Keep Des Moines Dry.” As for 





highways, we are intrigued by S_nator 
D. C. Nolan’s suggestion for bond- 
financing of the interstate highway pro- 
gram and hope it goes through. We’re 
for the 3 per cent sales tax and a service 
tax in many areas, but for different rea- 
sons than most advocates. We'd like to 
see the extra money used to expand our 
state services—in mental health, recrea- 
tion, and higher education. Limited 
amounts of the additional funds could 
be used for property tax relief and for 
abolishing the unfair and dangerous 
moneys and credits tax. In principle we 
believe that the income tax has become 
the preserve of the federal government; 
property taxes are the traditional base 
for local government financing; the state 
is left with little choice but to use the 
sales tax and its adjuncts. 

Finally, a few words on the state 
budget. The whole procedure for a state 
budget opens a serious question. Recom- 
mendations are made to the governor, 
who in turn is supposed to equate them 
with his pledges to hold the line on 
taxes. In consequence, he must make 
arbitrary cuts before submitting the 
whole to the legislature. A much better 
system would be to let the departments 
ask the legislature directly for their ap- 
propriations—giving the people an open 
basis of judgment as to the needs. The 
governor could indicate generally where 
he hopes increases will be made and sug- 
gest the means for financing them. 

Our general observation is that the 
larger the department, the more closely 
considered the askings. For example, the 
Board of Control has nearly doubled its 
askings to $24,000,000. We were miffed 
two years ago that this doubling did not 
take place in their last legislative ask- 
ings. It is needed. The Board of Re- 
gents, controlling SUI, ISU, and ISTC, 
has set a goal of keeping in a third 
place position in an eleven state area. 
This seems a logical basic assumption, 
and its requests appear well in line, al- 
though they are large in sum. On the 
other hand we have our doubts about 
some budgets. The Department of Pub- 
lic Safety again wants to grow like 
topsy while refusing to take care of the 
pay scales of the men already employed. 

In any case, we hope the legislature 
will aim to accomplish as much as pos- 
sible. Republican leaders with long 
range vision now believe a major factor 
in the fall G.O. P. sweep was the more 
liberal attitude of the 1959 legislative 
session which left the best taste of any 
meeting in years. Iowa is now volatile 
enough politically that a really sour year 
on Capitol hill could have disastrous 
results in the next election for the ma- 
jority party. 


Splendid Corn Palaces 
(Continued from page 19) 


sidetracked while the passengers attend- 
ed the inauguration of President Ben- 
jamin Harrison; and later the President 
himself, together with cabinet members, 
Senators, Congressmen, and foreign dip- 
lomats, visited the train. The crusaders 
continued on to New York before re- 
turning to Iowa. 

The Corn Palace of 1889 was the 
most elaborate one that had yet been 
attempted. It was built overlooking the 
Missouri River valley on the same site 
as the previous year, where its 160 foot 
high tower, 48 feet square, was visible 
for many miles. The interior of the 150 
by 238 feet structure followed the simi- 
lar pattern of displays shown in the first 
two palaces. 

By 1890, the Corn Palace had become 
an institution. A grand edifice some- 
what resembling a Russian Orthodox 
cathedral was built and adorned with 
a large onion-shaped central tower and 
a cluster of smaller towers and minarets. 
It included the following dimensions: 
from ground to top of flagpole, 160 
feet; length, 150 feet, width, 150 feet. 
Seven hundred thousand feet of lum- 
ber were used in its construction, along 
with 20,000 yards of exterior decora- 
tions, 20,000 bushels of corn, and $6,000 
worth of grasses. The floor space cov- 
ered 34,500 feet. An estimated $3,800 
was spent in advertising. The Corn 
Palace that season was considered an 
overwhelming success. 

When the doors closed on the exhib- 
its, the promoters heaved a collective 
sigh of relief. One worry had constantly 
haunted them—the fear that a fire 
might start and sweep through the high- 
ly inflammable display and construction 
materials. Electric lighting was still rare 
in Sioux City. Several industrial firms 
had installed small plants for individual 
use, but no electricity was available for 
local general use. Members of the Corn 
Palace association, James E. Booge, D. 
T. Hedges, J. F. Peavey, A. S. Garret- 
son, and others, recognized a challenge 
in the situation. If they could electrify 
the next Corn Palace, they would not 
only insure the safety of the building 
and its viewers, but they could provide 
a novel spectacle that would attract and 
astound visitors from far and wide. 

After some negotiation, the associa- 
tion retained H. W. Woodruff, an au- 
thority on electrical power, and L. G. 
Nilson, an electrical engineer. These 
men investigated the situation and then 
formed the Sioux City Electrical Supply 
company, which installed 9,000 of the 
first 10,000 electric lights in the city, 





and many of the first electric motors. 
Generators put in by the gas company 
supplied the current, and the electrified 
Sioux City street railway, the elevated 
railway, and the cable railway furnished 
the power. When the 1891 Corn Palace 
was opened to the public, a proud an- 
nouncement was made: “The coffee 
sold in the Palace is cooked by elec- 
tricity.” 

An exhibition season of October 1 
through October 17 had been advertised, 
and during the preceding weeks, a large 
force of workers rushed the construc- 
tion and decoration. This was the 
largest palace yet, 252 feet from the 
ground to the top of the flagpole. It 
was 380 feet long and 150 feet wide. 
One million, two hundred thousand feet 
of lumber went into the framework and 
floors, covering 55,000 feet of floor 
space. Forty thousand bushels of corn 
and 40,000 yards of exterior decorations 
were added, with the cost of the grasses 
used counted at $8,700. The advertising 
budget was $4,000. 

The main walls were 60 feet high. 
An arch spanned Pierce Street, from 
which rose the central tower, 74 feet in 
diameter, and capped by a cornucopia 
32 feet high, 12 feet wide at the open- 
ing, from which a wealth of produce 
poured out. The flanking towers were 
120 feet high, the turrets on the out- 
lying corners, 75 feet high. The caps of 
the smaller towers were painted blue to 
form a brilliant background for the 
decorations of white corn. Sixteen shades 
of bunting, as well as variegated tinted 
corn ornamented the colorful interior, 
where booths and panels showed pic- 
tures of birds, animals, fruits, flowers, 
and pastoral scenes arranged in mosaics 
of red, white, blue, and yellow grain 
kernels, supplemented by green sage 
and cane. A panorama, “Hiawatha’s 
Fasting,” consisted of eight pictures il- 
lustrating Longfellow’s poem. 

The Romeo and Juliet booth was a 
popular exhibit. Figures made of corn 
husks and corn silk hovered over the 
white corn balcony, from which hung 
a white corn rope ladder. 

A cabin made of red corn with a 
shingle roof made of husks was a part 
of the “Old Kentucky Home” booth. 
The interior was provided with furni- 
ture fashioned from corn and _ stalks, 
cattails, berries, and grasses. Outside, a 
rivulet of fresh water ran through a 
grass yard. 

Displays of produce from many com- 
munities and from such far places as 
the state of Mississippi and points in 
South America filled the floor space up 
to and around the platform, on which 

(Continued on next page) 













HE major event of this winter in 

Iowa arts was the presentation of 
“Golden Child” on national NBC tele- 
vision under the aegis of Hallmark 
cards. The advertising which preceded 
the presentation—full pages in major 
national newspapers and magazines— 
stressed the fact that Paul Engle, the 
librettist, and Philip Bezanson, the com- 
poser, were from the Creative Work- 
shop of the State University of Iowa. 
First premiered at Iowa City last sum- 
mer with a student cast, the New York 
version was somewhat revised. The per- 
formance was one that Iowa could be 
proud to be associated with—fine act- 
ing, singing, music, sets, and_ story. 
There were some objections to a slow 
start (from those expecting variety 
show pacing) and the diction, but other- 
wise the pleasure was 24-carat. 


The Des Moines Art Center is back 
in the swing of shows by Iowa artists. 
Recent ones include the large display 
of watercolors and oils by SUI’s James 
Lechay. Long recognized as a distin- 
guished and vital painter, Lechay con- 
stantly strives to refine and distill his 
style. He is most at home with still 
lifes and portraits. 

Ted Kurahara, who taught at Iowa 
State Teachers College until this fall, 
is an abstract expressionist whose paint- 
ings have oriental roots. Bold patterns 
from a limited palette mark his work. 

Any discussion of the Owen and 
Leone Elliott Collection, which was dis- 
played in Des Moines in November, 
should wait for a later time and more 
adequate space. It would almost suffice 
to say it was “unbelievable’—that such 
a collection really exists in the state, 
Boonard, Braque, Buffet, Chagall, de 
Chirico, Dufy, Feininger, Gauguin, Gris, 
Kandinsky, Leger, Laurencin, Matisse, 
Metzinger, Munch, Picasso, Renoir, 
Utrillo, Valadon, Villon, Vlaminck 
merely to recite some of the names — 
often represented by several works. The 
Elliotts have assembled a tine repre- 
sentation of modern French art includ- 
ing some top calibre works and filled 
the edges with painters from other 
countries, even including a few interest- 
ing present day canvases. 
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ANTIQUES 





by Dorothy Reid 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

What is the reason for all the an- 
tique shops featuring so much colored 
glass from England? Why not our own 
American glass? I have been told that 
a great deal of the imported stuff is 
not old. Is this true? 

Mrs. R. J. A. 


The reason the shops are importing, 
not only glass, but everything else, is 
that the supply of American antiques 
is just about exhausted—at least this is 
what the dealers tell me. 

Antique collecting, since World War 
II has become such a popular pastime 
that the demand has become much 
greater than the supply. After all, there 
is a limit to the number of attics and 
the things that were saved by older 
people. 

The dealers tell me that their best 
source of supply now is in buying en- 
tire collections from people who are 
either tired of them or have been left 
as part of an estate. 

I have heard that much of the im- 
ported glass is of recent make, but is 
being sold as antique. This has hurt 
the sale of good old glass because now 
many collectors are afraid of it. 

One dealer I know receives a com- 
plete record with each imported ship- 
ment giving the approximate date each 
piece was made. I suppose and hope 
this is reliable. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

What is Mary Gregory glass and is it 
being manufactured now? I see so much 
of it in shops around the country, or at 
least it is called Mary Gregory and I 
wonder if it is authentic. 


Miss H. P. G. 


Mary Gregory glass is painted or 
enameled with figures of children, 
flowers, insects, or men and women and 
sometimes of all these things. It was 
made in both clear and colored pieces. 

The name derives from Mary Gregory, 
one of the decorators in the Boston and 
Sandwich Glass Factory. Most of this 
ware was produced from 1886-1888. 

As far as I know it is all authentic. 
I have heard of no reproductions being 
made and I have seen none advertised. 
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stood a Statue of Liberty made of 
scantling covered with white clover and 
cress seed, bunting, and paper pulp. 

All of these wonders could be seen 
for the price of admission, fifty cents. 

An elaborate program of events was 
announced—the opening parade and 
grand entry of the golden crowned King 
of Corn with a reception in the palace 
of the Ladies of Honor, and music by 
a Mexican band offering tunes as “‘soft 
and rippling as the cadence of the 
Spanish tongue.” During the ensuing 
fortnight there would be various special 
programs—Bicycle Day, Dakota Day, 
Traveling Men’s Day, Indian Day, days 
for the Germans, Swedish, and Nor- 
wegian residents and visitors, and Equip- 
age Day, with a grand procession of 
horses and vehicles. The Corn Palace 
Ball was scheduled for October 8, with 
the popular dances of the period fea- 
tured—waltzes, quadrilles, polkas, lan- 
cers, and schottisches. 

Everything promised a glorious sea- 
son, everything that is, but the weather. 
October 1 was a cold day with a raw 
wind, and the parade had to be post- 
poned. October 2 was even worse, with 
a drizzling rain, but rather than cause 
another delay, the parade units gathered 
at Fourth and Iowa Streets at 2:30 in 
the afternoon, and started to march. The 
procession was made up of a platoon of 
mounted police, the Mexican band, King 
Corn (James E. Booge) in a carriage 
drawn by ten horses with a liveryman 
for each equine. A tallyho followed, 
containing county and city officials and 
the Corn Palace directors. The Knights 
of Pythias band and mounted Knights 
added to the colorful scene. 

At the palace, the Mexican band play- 
ed “Hail, Columbia” while King Corn 
mounted the platform. There he was 
received by the harvest queen, Mrs. J. 
H. Farnsworth, who extended the keys 
to the palace with the words, “To thee, 
most high King, I now place in your 
mighty hands the keys to the palace of 
1891.” In acceptance, he said, “I now 
declare the palace open to the world. 
Take good care of it.” Again the band 
played, as the King and local dignitaries 
started on a tour of the exhibits. 

Rain, mud and cold persisted, with 
the addition of some snow flurries, and 
the most enthusiastic boosters noted sad- 
ly that the happy spirit of other years 
was lacking. A newspaper editor com- 
mented, ‘““This is fine weather for Polar 
bears and wild ducks, but not for Corn 
Palaces.” 

The promoters, J. E. Booge, president, 
E. C. Palmer, general manager, and J. 
H. Kathrens, secretary, labored diligent- 
ly to offset the climatic handicap. The 


Pullman Band of Chicago gave lively 
concerts, and the Ladies’ Cornet Band 
of Clinton and brass instrumentalists 
from the various counties performed. 
Baseball offered an extra attraction, and 
Sioux City’s Cornhusker team defeated 
“Pop” Anson’s Chicago Colts of the 
National League. Railroads ran excur- 
sions from many points in Iowa and 
from Wyoming, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota. On the payment of 25 cents for 
the round trip, passengers could take a 
ride on the Missouri River steamboat 
“Mary Bennett” to Walnut Grove and 
back. 

It had been planned to close the festi- 
val on October 17, but with some im- 
provement in the weather, the manage- 
ment decided to continue through Octo- 
ber 25. One of the closing events was 
a masquerade ball, held October 24. 

When the doors were shut for the 
last time to the public, backers feared 
that there would be a deficit of $12,000. 

The Corn Palace itself was put up 
for sale. H. H. Buckwatter’s bid of 
$1,211 was accepted, and he became the 
purchaser. Most of the decorations were 
removed and sold to other buyers. 

Thus the “eighth wonder of the 
world” vanished from sight, and was 
not again rebuilt. ‘> 





Will the Birds Stay Home ? 


(Continued from page 28) 

The turkeys now ranging the Yellow 
River Forest are representatives of the 
Rio Grande strain of the wild turkey 
family, found in Texas and Mexico. 
They were trapped in their natural habi- 
tat by the Texas Game and Fish Com- 
mission four days before they arrived in 
Iowa. The birds are wild-raised off- 
spring of wild parents and should have 
all the instincts they need to take care 
of themselves in their new home. 

These birds were brought virtually 
non-stop from Texas by Gene Hlavka, 
Iowa game manager for the eastern 
thirty-two counties of the state. On No- 
vember 18, the conservationist drove the 
Iowa Fish and Game station wagon with 
its load of six large cardboard boxes 
filled with eight toms and twelve hens 
into the parking lot behind the Science 
Hall, ISU, in Ames. Pathologists from 
the department of veterinary pathology, 
assisted by personnel of the Wildlife 
Research Unit, then took ten cubic centi- 
meters of blood from each bird to test 
for diseases or parasites. 

Later that day the already travel- 
weary newcomers and their driver ar- 
rived in McGregor, about 200 miles 
farther. And that night, Hlavka, Dr. 








Haugen, George Meyer, Iowa State Con- 
servation Commissioner from Elkader, 
and several excited onlookers, headed 
into the most heavily timbered country 
in the state—dirt road country, burr 
oak, black oak, and white oak country. 
The journey ended in front of the head- 
quarters building of the Yellow River 
State Forest, 1,000 miles from its be- 
ginning in north-central Texas. 

Milo Peterson, forester in charge of 
the area, welcomed the group. The men 
carried the cardboard boxes inside and 
weighed them. Dr. Haugen reached in- 
side one of the boxes and held up one of 
the birds for all to see. Then the boxes 
were loaded onto the back of a forest 
truck and the procession started once 
more, for a destination hidden away 
somewhere in the darkened recesses of 
the timber. Near the final stopping 
point, forest workers began sprinkling 
shelled corn and oats along the trail. 
Then the trail ended. 

Everyone pressed into the little open 
spot in the woods, strangely lighted by 
the cylinder-like beams of the headlights. 
Nearby a large-puddle-sized water hole 
sank into the forest floor. Gene Hlavka 
and George Meyers climbed onto the 
truck bed. Meyer reached into the first 
box, removed a bird and tossed it gently 
into the still night air. Powerful wings 
surged downward and the first really 
wild turkey to thunder through the 
Iowa sky in fifty years disappeared into 
the black beyond the clearing. A few 
minutes later the boxes were empty. 

The twenty wild turkeys that began 
a new life in the Yellow River Forest 
on November 18, 1960, carried with 
them the hopes of thousands who re- 
membered accounts of what Iowa was 
like before the relentless tide of humani- 
ty carved its path through the midwest. 

In pre-settlement days, in the hey- 
day of the Fox, Sac, Ioway, Sioux, and 
Omaha Indians, the call of the wild tur- 
key—king of the timber—rang out from 
heavily wooded areas all over Iowa. 
Sheltered streams snaked out like search- 
ing fingers into the prairies, providing 
choice habitat for countless toms, hens, 
and their fuzzy broods. The red man 
hunted turkey but only for food when 
other food was scarce, for fletching to 
steer his arrows to their target, and 
feathers to adorn his clothing. 

Then the white man came and 
brought with him, his weapons that cut 
down the Indian, his axes that leveled 
the forests, and his appetite and sense 
of “sport” that felled turkeys by the 
thousands. 

Yet the wild turkey of Iowa hung on 
tenaciously. He was still abundant 
throughout the state until well into the 


1800's. Galland, in his lowa Emigrant, 
reported seeing large flocks of wild tur- 
keys along the Des Moines River be- 
tween 1829 and 1840. John James 
Audubon shot turkeys near Sioux City 
in 1843 and collected study specimens in 
the Council Bluffs area in the same 
year. Bennett says in the lowa Journal 
that wild turkeys were especially abun- 
dant in the south-central and southeast 
sections of the state in the middle 1800's. 

Many features of the Iowa landscape 
are tinged with turkey heritage. The 
history of Clayton County relates that 
the Turkey River, which runs through 
Clayton, Fayette, and Winneshiek Coun- 
ties got its name from flocks of the 
big birds that roamed its banks, feeding 
on horseweed and hackberry. Part of 
Clayton County was named “Turkey 
Timbers” after the birds it concealed. 

Other wild flocks were reported in 
Keokuk, Mills, Fremont, Lee, Van 
Buren, and many other Iowa counties 
during the 1800's. Iowa pioneer women 
used turkey wings to sweep their 
hearths. Whole birds, worth fifty cents 
in 1854, were used as barter for bread 
and other staple goods. One bit of his- 
tory says a Burlington game dealer dis- 
covered a large flock of turkeys in 
1893—and killed all of them. 

A report from Decatur and Mahaska 
Counties states that by 1872 the once 
fearless wild turkey was becoming very 
shy and vigilant—but it was too late. 
The wholesale destruction of habitat and 
overshooting had done their work. By 
1889 the sight of a wild turkey in Iowa 
was a rarity. Turkey shooting ceased 
in southern Iowa by 1900, and the last 
native wild turkey was reported in 
Lucas County about 1910. 

The state may never again have a 
population of wild turkeys large enough 
to hunt. But if all goes well, Iowans 
may one day soon have the opportunity 
to listen to a sound from the past. . . 
to the beckoning call of a wild turkey 
gobbler at daybreak . , . and, some- 
where off in the wooded tangles, to the 
answering yelps of his harem. > 





Secluded Contemporary 


(Continued from page 36) 


wing includes a large dressing room, 
bath, and library, as well as bedroom. 

At the other end of the house, beyond 
the kitchen, is a four-car garage with 
two servants bedrooms and a_ bath 
above. Below the master bedroom suite 
is a small study and dressing area for 
the swimming pool in the full base- 
ment. Fully air-conditioned, the Mere- 
dith home is faced with Colorado lime- 










ON BEAM 


Sirs: 

It was most gratifying to mé to read 
the article about my brother Bix in your 
October-November, 1960 issue of The 
Iowan. So much has been written about 
Bix that is completely wrong. Such was 
not the case in this article, and it was 
surprising how many of my friends in 
Davenport called me and asked if I had 
read the article. Much credit should be 


given Mr. Joseph K. Brown. 
C. B. Biederbecke, Davenport 


ANOTHER BAND CONCERT 
Sirs: 

In the September issue of The Iowan, 
the question was raised as to any towns 
having the “old time band concerts” and 
wishing for information for a reader. 
Here in Tripoli, our town in north- 
eastern Iowa, we have an old-fashioned 
concert every Tuesday evening during 
the summer months. It is held in our 
North Town park and is directed by 
the band instructor of the Tripoli Com- 
munity Schools. There are also a num- 
ber of older musicians taking part. 
Nearly every concert night there is a 
supper served with such “old-fashioned” 
items on the menu as homemade potato 
salad, baked beans, hamburgers, deli- 
cious cakes and pies and topped off with 
ice cream. It is a popular place. Fam- 
ilies and friends young and old start 
gathering about five-thirty in the after- 
noon to enjoy a fine repast under the 
trees, then spend an enjoyable summer 
evening. The suppers are sponsored by 
various organizations in Tripoli and 
from the surrounding rural church so- 
cieties. The fact that some weeks they 
have realized over a hundred dollars for 
their efforts shows that “old-fashioned” 
band concerts are still flourishing. I am 
sure that I speak for everyone here in 
hoping they will be continued for many 


more years. 
Mrs. Lawrence J. Block, Tripoli 





stone. Among its major features is the 
functional fireplace wall in the living 
room where sliding panels hide a tele- 
vision set, hi-fi speaker, and a firewood 
elevator. 

The colors in the house are generally 
subdued—beige, aqua, and gold being 
popular although many bright color 

(Continued on next page) 
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Shion task of selecting the professors 
to appear as our representative 
“idea men” became more awesome the 
closer we looked at the problem. Our 
first decision was to limit the selection 
to one school, and since we had covered 
many of the Iowa State men in our is- 
sue on that school, we chose SUI. Next, 
we determined to try for younger men 
generally and those not well known in 
the state. This meant such names as 
Van Allen, Engle, and Lasansky were 
consideration. Then it came 
down to restricting selections to one in 
a field with an intended bias towards 
the liberal arts. Nominations came 
from a number of directions, and the 
final decisions were often extremely ar- 
bitrary. The end result was pleasing and 
informative for us. We found a number 
of nationally known figures were stran- 
gers as far as we were concerned. Joan 
Liffring had a field day taking the por- 
traits. The biographies were handled by 
Bill Maurer, a student whose father 
publishes the Laurens Sun. We also 
appreciate the legwork done by Marlene 
Perrin of the S.U.I. Information Service. 
A prize writing find of the last year 
or so has been Ruth Beitz. This issue 
we are happy to have two of her well- 
researched and documented articles—on 
the Border Forts and the Sioux City 
Corn Palaces. 

Another set of Ruth Suckow’s won- 
derful poems puts us over the halfway 
mark in this memorable series. The 
article on releasing turkeys in North- 
east Iowa was handled by Hal Johnson 
of Iowa State University. Another out- 
door feature, on family coon hunting, 
comes from versatile Arthur Langford 
of Davenport. The Waterloo Courier’s 
Patty Johnson wrote the article on the 
Cedar Falls house. 

The excellent pictures on the Meredith 
home in Des Moines were done by Joe 
Brown who recently supplied a large 
share of the photographs for the Archi- 
tecture of Des Moines exhibit at the 
Des Moines Art Center. 

You will notice some changes in the 
format of The Iowan for this issue. 
While we never intend to remain dor- 
mant, this is the last major shift in the 
magazine’s design on the agenda. 
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out of 


accents give the rooms vitality. Dis- 
played throughout the house are works 
in the Merediths’ collection of modern 


re 


American art. > 





Guarding Iowa’s Last Frontier 


(Continued from page 15) 

few days later when a new report indi- 
cated that Strike-the-Ree had not joined 
Smutty Bear and there would be no 
joint attack, enthusiasm waned and 
labor ceased. Construction was rushed 
again for a short time when a fresh 
rumor gave credence to the theory that 
hostile Indians were waiting for just 
such a lull. Finally, in the absence of an 
attack, the work stopped altogether. The 
stockade never was finished, and even- 
tually the timbers were sold for fire- 
wood and building material. 

Close communication was maintained, 
however, between the Woodbury County 
seat and the line of northwest Iowa de- 
fenses, and a pony express service was 
routed from St. Paul to Spirit Lake to 
Sioux City. 

In Minnesota, all available troops 
had been rushed to the scenes of the 
massacres and within a few weeks many 
of the hostile Sioux were captured. A 
military commission tried 425 warriors, 
found 321 guilty of participation in the 
massacres, and sentenced 303 to death. 
Back East, pressure was put on Presi- 
dent Lincoln to commute the extreme 
penalty. All but thirty-nine were im- 
prisoned for a short time at Davenport, 
Iowa, then conveyed up the Missouri 
River and freed. Some of those surviv- 
ing Sioux, according to Benjamin F. 
Gue, author of the History of lowa, 
channeled their bitterness into repeated 
resistance to U. S. forces, and one of 
the culminating dramas was the Custer 
Massacre at the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn, Montana, in June 1876. 

In Iowa, nearly thirteen years before 
Long Hair Custer rode down the hill 
to death and glory, the Indian trouble 
had entirely subsided. In December 
1863, Brigadier General Alfred Sully, 
whose headquarters were at Sioux City, 
notified Captain Ingham that a squad 
of cavalry from his command would re- 
port at Estherville on the morning of 
December 30 “to relieve state troops 
and take possession of the fort.’ Cap- 
tain Ingham called his men together and 
informed them that their task was over. 
At about ten o'clock the next morning, 
the federal troops lined up in formation 
outside the gates of Fort Defiance. The 
militiamen filed out with their horses 
and equipment, and the regulars moved 
in. Another chapter had been written in 


the history of Iowa and the frontier. 

Regular Army troops remained at 
Fort Defiance, manning to some extent 
the other blockhouses in the line, until 
the end of the Civil War when all 
forts were closed. For some years there- 
after, the old stronghold served as a 
private residence. It was torn down and 
moved away in 1876. 

Nearly half a century after the post’s 
abandonment, the Daughters of Ameri- 
can Revolution marked the site of the 
fort with a monumental shaft. Two old 
soldiers attended the ceremony that day 
in August 1911. One was Captain Ing- 
ham, who made a brief address. The 
other was the erstwhile quartermaster, 
Lieutenant Lewis H. Smith. Both men 
had achieved enviable reputations as 
patriots and public servants. > 





A Heritage in Coon Lore 


(Continued from page 33) 


again in good coon country. he and his 
son, Glenn, did a lot of hunting, bag- 
ging 75 to 80 coons a season. They be- 
came widely known among hunters and 
fur buyers for their large catches and 
their excellently handled pelts. 

Although Mr. Cosad retired from 
farming in 1955 and moved into Wheat- 
land, he continues to hunt and is teach- 
ing his grandson, Allan Cosad, all the 
facets of the sport. The 12-year-old is 
fast learning to “shine and shoot” treed 
coon and his enthusiasm seems to assure 
that the family tradition will be car- 
ried on. 

When weather permits, grandfather 
and grandson go out for a few hours 
each night. Last season they bagged 47 
coon on the farm a few miles from 
Wheatland where Allan lives with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Cosad. Glenn 
Cosad who lives across the street from 
his father often accompanies them. {_)> 
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DANCER 70 
FEDERAL CAPITAL 
LESSENED. 


(Keokuk)—As regards the 
security of this Capitol (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), more relief is 
felt in the occurrence of re- 
cent events. There has been, 
—real and exceeding danger. 
There is danger yet, but it is 
felt to be much less than it 
has been, and to be diminish- 
ing. Much of this change is 
owing to the firmness of Gov- 
ernor Hicks of Maryland. He 
resisted the movement in fa- 
vor of secession, courageously 
and unfalteringly, notwith- 
standing the enormous pres- 
sure that was brought to bear 
upon him, until the time for 
reflection and reaction could 
set in, and the real, consider- 
ate sentiments of the people 
could be known and heard. The 
reaction has come. The first 
ebullition of secession in Mary- 
land is over. And it cannot 
now be revived to any danger- 
ous degree. Instead, therefore, 
of the stale pretense of resum- 
ing dominion over this district 
—which would certainly have 
been asserted if she had se- 
ceded—I think force enough 
would be tendered with ade- 
quate alacrity from Maryland 
alone to preserve the archives 
of the nation, the integrity of 
the Federal Capital, and the 
peace of the District, if an 
emergency should demand it. 
Besides, the Mayor and the 
Superintendent of the Police 
at Baltimore are for the Union 
anyhow, and have abundant 
means for ascertaining and 
thwarting any organization in 
their region having in view 
forcible interference with pub- 
lic affairs here. 





Indians Need Annuity. 


(Sioux City) — The chiefs 
and warriors of the Otoe In- 
dians went into Nebraska City 
on the 19th ult., and made a 
pre-emptory demand for the 
payment of their annuity, due 
in November last, stating that 
their women and children 
were starving, and their pay- 
ments they would have peace- 
ably if they could be got, and 
forcibly if necessary. The 
agent took the money and se- 
creted it. A large meeting of 
the citizens was held for the 
purpose of taking means for 
self-defense if necessary. 





Letter Describes 
Confederacy. 


“Dear Sir — You may be 


| somewhat surprised to receive 
| a letter from me dated at this 


place, which is now ca!'led the 
capital of the Southern Con- 
federacy. I arrived here yes- 
terday at 4 p.m., just two hours 
too late to be present at the 
inauguration of Colonel Jeff 
Davis as President of the 
Southern Confederacy, but I 
was in time to witness his re- 
ception last evening, which by 
the way, was a grand affair, 
was held at Estelle Hall in 
this city. 

Today I visited the congress 
now in session and had the 
pleasure of a seat on the floor 
with the body, by special invi- 
tation, and I must say that 
they compare very well with 
that of senators in the United 
States Senate. 


The people here are a unit | 
on the course they have taken, | 
and very sanguine of success | 


in a Southern Republic, and 
it is a fixed fact that unless 
there is a compromise agreed 
upon between the north and 
south,. that it will be ever- 
lastingly too late to do any 
good. In fact I have but little 
hope now, as I think the day 
of compromising has gone by. 
But you will excuse me for 
thus trespassing upon your 
patience. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. Chambers.” 


Icy Test of Religion. 


(Muscatine)—Any body who 
was out yesterday, would nat- 
urally suppose that any per- 
son who would allow himself 
to be “dipped” in the Missis- 
sippi such a day as yesterday, 
must be sincere in his re- 
ligious belief. A Germany lady, 
named Keifer, was immersed 
vesterday, about two o’clock, 
in the river, near South Mus- 
catine. We most certainly 
commend her zeal. 

Eleven persons were baptized 
by immersion in the Cedar 
River, at Cedar Rapids, on 
Sunday of last week, the ther- 
mometer indicating 11 degrees 
below zero. 








Tf the agent has the mone: 
and it is due the Indians, why 
does he not pay them instead 
of secreting it. Is he waiting 
for the dissolution of the Gov- 
ernment that he may pocket 
the money? 








School Terms Set. 


(Sioux City) — The terms 
and vacations of our Schools 
were fixed by the Board at 
their last meeting as follows, 
and will hereafter be uniform 
in all the schools: 

Close Friday, 5th April 
1861. Vacation 2 weeks. 

Commence Monday, 22nd 
April. Term 10 weeks and 5 
days. 

Close Wednesday, 3rd July. 
Vacation 25 days. 

Commence Monday, 
July. Term 10 weeks. 

Close Friday, 4th October. 
Vacation one week. 

Commence Monday, 
October. Term 10 weeks. 

Close Friday, 20th Decem- 
ber. Vacation 13 days. 

Commence Thursday, 2nd 
Jan. 1862. Term 13 weeks and 
2 days. 

Close Friday, 4th April. 


INAUGURATION OF 
LINCOLN PROCEEDS 
WITHOUT DIFFICULTY. 


(Keokuk) — The inaugur- 
ation ceremonies for President 
Lincoln passed off without dis- 
turbance. General Scott had 
thorough arrangements for 
keeping peace, companies of 
soldiers being posted in con- 
venient places. 


After the delivery of the ad- 
dress the procession re-formed 
and went to the White House, 
where Mr. Buchanan took his 
farewell of Mr. Lincoln, and 
then a vast crowd of people 
called on the new President. 

In the meantime those 
Southern States which have 
seceded from the Union pro- 
ceeded to form a new govern- 
ment know as The Confed- 
erate States of America. 


29th 


14th 








Assassination Rumor. 


(Keokuk) — The arrival of 
Mr. Lincoln in advance of the 
appointed time gave rise to a 
great many rumors, some of 
which found their way into the 
telegraphic dispatches. 


The most notable report is 


|that he was advised while in 


Harrisburg of a plot to as- 
sassinate him while passing 
through Baltimore, and that 
he anticipated and foiled their 
plot by taking passage on the 
regular train. 


| TRIP BECOMES 
WINTER TRAGEDY. 


(Iowa City) The Des 
Moines Register is informed 
that an old gentleman named 
Wilkins or Wilkinson of 
Greene County, and a boy 16 
years of age, by the name of 
Sproonce, became lost on the 
prairie some two weeks since 
in Carroll County, and after 
two nights of intense suffer- 
ing and cold, were discovered 
by two men in a sleigh and 
taken to Carrollton, where 
the old man died. The boy was 
frozen so badly that it was 
necessary to amputate both 
legs to save his life. 





| Des Moines Anticipates 
Improced River Traffie. 


(Des Moines) — The Des 
Moines City came into port 
of Saturday evening with 
colors flying. This is the first 
boat of the season and is en- 
titled to the Elk-horns at least. 
She left Keokuk on the 5th, 
found locks at Croton and 
Bonaparte, in good order. Had 
some trouble at Bentonsport 
locks, the upper gates of which 
are now removed, and no fur- 
ther trouble anticipated at 
present. She met the Des 
Moines Belle at Ottumwa. The 
“City” brought up about 150 
tons of freight, mostly con- 
signed to business houses of 
this place. 

Arrangements have been 
made by A. Hine and J. Mar- 
tin for a daily line of Steam- 
boats, to ply between Des 
Moines and Ottumwa, as soon 
as navigation opens. The 
steamers Clara Hine, Add 
Hine, and Des Moines City, 
compose the line, three boats 
well-adapted for navigation on 
the Des Moines River and un- 
der the management of care- 
ful and accommodating offi- 
| cers. The locks will be placed 
| in such condition as to insure 
prompt trips. Merchants and 
| business men generally will 
find it to their interest to be- 
stow a liberal patronage on 
this enterprise. 








Congressmen Total Five. 


(Toledo)—It is now ascer- 
tained that Iowa will have 
five members in the next 
Congress. The ratio of repre- 
sentation is to 127,216. Iowa 
has 682,000 inhabitants, en- 
titling her to the five members 
and leaving a fraction of 35,- 
922 inhabitants. 
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Lincoln’s Farewell. 


(Keokuk) — President-elect 
Lincoln left his hotel at 
Springfield, Illinois, at 7 a.m. 
accompanied by a large con- 
course of citizens to the depot, 
where nearly one thousand 
citizens had already collected. 
After he had shaken hands 
with a number of friends, he 
took the stand on the platform 
of the cars, and spake as fol- 
lows: 

“My friends, no one in my 
position can appreciate the 
sadness I feel at parting with 
this people, to whom I owe all 
that I am. Here I have lived 
more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury; here my children were 
born, and here one of them 
lies buried. I know not how 
soon I shall see you again. A 
duty has devolved upon me, 
which is perhaps greater than 
that which has devolved upon 
any other man since the days 
of Washington. He never 
would have succeeded except 
for the aid of Divine Provi- 
dence, upon which he at all 
times relied. I feel that I can- 
not succeed without the same 
Divine aid which sustained 
him, and in the same Almighty 
Being I place my reliance for 
support. I hope you, my 
friends, will pray that I may 
receive that Divine assistance 
without which I cannot suc- 
ceed but with which success is 
certain. Again, I bid you all 
an affectionate farewell.” 
Loud applause followed and 
cries of “we will pray for 
you.” During the speech Mr. 
Lincoln betrayed much emo- 


fected to tears. Train left pre- 
cisely at 8. 





(Des Moines) —We notice a 
movement in real estate, which 
has heretofore been a drag. A. 
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Two Men 
Assault 


(Muscatine)—Mr. King, edi- 
tor of the Review, while com- 


| ing out of the Fremont Hall 
|last evening after the concert 








and while near the foot of the 
stairs, was dealt a severe blow 
in the face by Dr. Risley, 
which felled him to the pave- 
ment. The attack was followed 
up by the Doctor who was 
backed and encouraged by a 
rowdy named Tyler Mason. 
Weapons were drawn, but the 
timely interference of the 
Marshal and crowd may have 
prevented a more serious re- 
sult. We know of no cause to 
provoke this cowardly attack. 

Since the Journal made a 
gross misstatement in regard 
to the conspiracy against our 
life by Dr. Risley, Tyler Ma- 
son, and others, we deem it 
due that we should make a 
true statement, to the best of 
our knowledge and belief. 

About two months ago and 
during the newspaper war be- 
tween the Doctors, a communi- 
cation appeared in our paper 
accusing Dr. Risley of being 
jealous and some other silly 
nonsense, which we took no 
notice of at the time, In fact, 
it never cost us a thought; and 
more, we had really forgotten 
that a communication signed 
“Live and Let Live,” had ever 
appeared in our paper. 

We had never made the ac- 
quaintance of Dr. Risley, nor 
did we even know him when 
we met him, and as for Tyler 
Mason, there never was an un- 
friendly word passed between 
us; so our astonishment may 
well be imagined when we 
were assaulted by these indi- 
viduals on Thursday night 
last. We went up to see the 
“Briggs Boys” perform at Fre- 
mont Hall in company with 


4 ;}our foreman and brother-in- 
tion, and the crowd was af- | 


S. Vorse sold to J. Tuttle a | 


house and lot on Fifth street, 
near Sycamore, for $1,000 cash. 
D. O. Finch sold two lots in 
Hoxie’s addition on time, at 
$400 each. John L. Smith sold 
22 ft. by 66 ft. on south side 
of Walnut street between 5th 
and 6th for $500, cash. Other 
transactions are on foot which 
have not yet been reported. 
We should be obliged to our 
real estate men for particulars 
on these matters as they 
transpire. 
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law (a boy). During the per- 
formance we noticed Tyler Ma- 
son and a large well-dressed 
man, eyeing us pretty closely, 
but never suspected an at- 
tempt to be made on our life 
by them, for we knew or sup- 
posed Mason to be friendly 
to us. When the performance 
was over, we came down to 
the front stairs and were struck 
a powerful blow on the right 
check, by whom we know not, 
until we recovered an upright 
position, when we saw this big 
man coming at us. We forth- 
with drew our sword from our 
cane and stood in an attitude 
of defense, when the big man 
stepped back, drew a pistol, 
and presented it at us. Mason 
then shouted “Shoot him, God 





damn him,” and on looking 
around we found Mason also 
had a pistol presented ai us. 
From the stunning effects of 
the first blow and a _ subse- 
quent one from Mason our 
head was not very clear, but 
sufficient reason was left to 
see that we were in a pretty 
tight place. We then demanded 
an explanation of the big man 
who seemed to be the chief 
aggressor. He answered, with 
pistol still under our nose, 
something about a communi- 
cation “Live and Let Live.” 
Mr. William Keeler then 
stepped in between us and 
kept the mob at bay, until the 
Marshal arrived. 

By this time our vision was 
considerably bedimmed, and 
some of our friends escorted us 
home. 

We learned yesterday that 
on complaint of the Marshal, 
Dr. Risley was fined $15 and 
costs, and, on complaint of 
Mr. Keeler, Mason was fined 
$3 and costs, for a breach of 
the peace. Risley paid his own 
and Mason’s fine, and how 
much more for Mason’s as- 
sistance in aiding in an at- 
tack on a defenseless man, we 
know not. We have as yet 
made no complaint. 

Some of our friends were 
confident of an intended at- 
tack and tried to give us no- 
tice but were watched too 
closely. They, however, are 
willing to testify that a pre- 
meditated attack on our life 
was duly considered and de- 
cided upon in caucus. 

We forbear further remarks 
at present but will simply say, 
that an honorable foe would 
have at least given us some 
chance at defense, or would 
have come to our office and 
demanded a retraction or the 
name of our correspondent 
long ere this. If we judge 
rightly of the citizens of Mus- 
catine—the law abiding citi- 
zens—they will point the fin- 
ger of scorn at the perpetra- 
tors of this high-handed and 
cowardly outrage. 





Military Ball 
ill Be Peld. 


(Mount Pleasant) We 
trust all who feel friendly to- 
wards the Mt. Pleasant Greys 
will attend their Military Ball 
and Social Reunion, at the 
Brazelton House on the eve- 
ning of the 22nd inst. Those 
who do not desire to attend 
the Ball, can pass a very 
pleasant evening in the par- 
lors, at the Social Reunion de- 
partment, without going near 
the Ball room. Mr. Weber 
(who by the way, is one of 
the finest musicians in the 
county) will furnish the music 
on the occasion. 









FIVE OF TEN HORSES 
STOLEN BY INDIANS 
ARE RECOVERED. 


(Sioux City) — On Friday 
night of last week a party of 
five Santee Sioux Indians from 
Minnesota stole ten horses 
from the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood of Smithland on the 
Little Sioux River. As soon as 
the loss became know, a party 
of the settlers set out in pur- 
suit of the thieves, and suc- 
ceeded in overtaking them and 
recovering five of the horses 
near the forks of the Floyd, 
about twenty miles north of 
this city. A company of some 
twenty men continued in pur- 
suit, and it is thought will 
succeed in catching the rascals 
and inflicting upon them de- 
served punishment. 

The last named party 
reached this city on their way 
home on Thursday afternoon, 
having followed the Indians 
to the head of Rock River, 
near the Minnesota line, with- 
out succeeding in overtaking 
them. The party endured con- 
siderable hardships — being 
compelled to lay out two nights 
without food or shelter. 

Six of the stolen horses be- 
longed to Elijah Adams, two 
to Isaac Turman, and two to 
Livermore. Of those recovered, 
four were Adams’ and one 
Turman’s. 





(Des Moines)—A night with 
Shakespeare, Poe, and the 
poets. The celebrated Prof. 
Tom Evans, lately from a 
European tour, will give Read- 
ings and Recitations, consist- 
ing of beautiful Poems, Trag- 
edy, Comedy, Wit, Fun. 

The above is to take place 
at Sherman Hall on Tuesday 
and Wednesday evening, 
March 12th and 13th. Admis- 
sion 25 cents — children 15 
cents. Doors open at half-past 
six, commencing at half-past 
seven. Tickets at Mills 
Brothers and at the P. O. 
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